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NEW EDUCATION READERS— | BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 


FOUR BOOKS. | PENMANSHIP 
By Supt. A. J. Demarest, Hoboken, N. J., and Supt. W. | pasep ON THE BELIEF THAT NEITHER AN EXTREME 
M. Van Sickle, North Bergen, N. J. SLANT NOR THE VERTICAL STYLE IS NATURAL. 


This system of reading is distinctly pre-eminent because— | [{XPERIMENTS with thousands of children reveal one 
general prevailing slant in their natural writing. 


It is based on the ideas of the | The writing of hundreds of 








The most perfect New Education. adults, selected because of its ‘ 
series of It is a natural presentation of | legibility and ease of execution, A Radical 
the subject. shows the same slant. Departure from 


The angle adopted in these 


Phonetic Readers It embodies the best feat f 
ee ee ee copy books is this natural slant. Present Systems 


the phonic, the synthetic, 























yet devised. the word, and the sentence It has the round open styleof of Writing. 
methods, the best vertical forms, with no 
It is the most rapid and interesting system of reading ever | @Xtremes or eccentricities. 
produced. It is the most rapid method of writing yet devised. | 


It provides generous reviews and is well graded. Every copy is sensible and significant. 





Principals and teachers are invited to consider these books before making 
a choice for the coming year. Further information on request *. °°.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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(IMPORTANT NEW TEAT=BOOKS |! 
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An English Grammar The New Complete Arithmetic i 
For THe Uss oF 8 . By James M. M » Ph.D. , : By Davin M. Sensenia, M.S., and Roper F. Anprerson, A.M., In- 
Half Leather. Introdnetery price, 78 ou ng Oe keg structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. | 
This text-book combines originality and freshness of thought with the 12mo, Half Leather, Introductory price, %cents. ; 
logical development of an admirable system. The practical rather than A thorough and eminently practical treatise for High and Normal 
. the theoretical side is emphasized, the mind being developed by proc- Schools, Academies, etc. Special attention is given to business papers, > 
esses of reasoning rather than crowded with fixed formulas. Ne less with presentations of business forms. The treatment of mensuration fF 
than 1600 illustrative sentences are given, from authors of eminence, lays the foundation for algebra and geometry. The examples are numer- 
thus stimulating a love of good literature. ous and practical, and there are many valuable tables. 
‘ a: An Elementary Experimental Chemistry 
The Silver Series of English and Ameri- By J. B, Exaury, A.M. Sciénoo Master at St. Paul's School, Garden + 
can Classics. New J/ssues. ty. 12mo, 264 pp. Fully illustrated.- Cloth. (Just ready.) 
. Every teacher who aims at thorough and rigorous work in chemistry 9 
Ballads of American Bravery | Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ and wil oppecary this work, which treats the subject from the experimen- jf 
: f standpoint. 
J Edited by Cxixron Sconzarp;| “Essay on Criticism.” Edited Ze 
With notes eT agen Uith: | by J.B. BEABURY. Intro. price, Deutsches Lese= und Sprachbuch;: Erste : 
Intro. price, 50 cents. 0., 80 cts, ; paper, 20 cts. ss sae : ; 
PES Peak coreg tether gt ae aE 
i irri 9 ric ool,Cincinnati,Obio. Illus. Square 0. pp. (Just ready. = 
amy Fg nn CS Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum’ This First Roader is for grammar school pupils who are beginning to 
th in peace and war. It rep- and Other Poems. Edited by study German, and introduces them to the language in a natural, logical 
resents 47 popular authors. J. B. Szasury. (Nearly ready.) way. a os 
| Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” Tennyson's ‘‘Launcelot and Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch: Zweite | 
x Elaine,” and “ The Passing of STUFE. By WriHEetm Munies. Illus. Square 12mo. 160 pages. ; 
Edited by Aenfs §: Coox.| Arthur.’ Edited by J. E. Tuomas, The selections chosen for the Second Reader are from German folklore, 
: (Nearly ready.) B.A. (Nearty ready.) and the stories and poems used represent the best juvenile literature. 
Correspondence from teachers, school superintendends and committees is cordially invited. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
¢ BOSTON. 29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


GRAND PRIZE, 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 

HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

§ Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Sntrorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


at Paris. 























BLoomsBuRG, Pa., Oct. 5, 1899. 

I have with more than ordinary interest examined Nichols’s Graded Lessons 

in Arithmetic. The plan deviates from the regulation or long beaten path. 

Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly every page. The presentation of 

new topics by means of illustrative diagrams and other devices, the reviews of 

previously taught principles given in connection with many of the exercises 

* * * © cannot fail to recommend the books to intelligent school men and 

teachers. To train pupils to think I know of no other books on the subject of 
number equal to those of the Graded Lesson Series. 


Wa. NoEtLinG, Professor Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Pa. 


Copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Books II to VIII— 
a book for each year—will be sent for examination for 15 cents each. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICIVED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical nail 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 





ngs. 
Glass blowing and en- 





For School Supplies 


in the line of 


Artists and Drawing Materials 


apply to 
F. WEBER & CO., [ian’f's. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 
Sample ve~e on reauest. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 


125 Chestnut Street, 











TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF 


Here is what Colonel Parker says 
Wie I was a young teacher with some aspirations for a 


EDUCATION 


of the book: — 


situation in Boston, that 


distinguished educator, J. D. Philbrick, then Superintendent of the Boston 
schools, told me that there was a Science of Education founded upon mental 


laws, and that the way to true success in teaching could only 
of that science. 


be found by close study 


I took his excellent advice, obtained a list of the best works on pedagogics and 
sent to England for them, as they could not be bought in this country. 


At the head of the list stood Tate’s Philosophy of Education, In 
re-reading the book I recognize the fact that it has given me more substantial aid in 


teaching than any other English work I have ever studied. 
ter books, but at just that time it was “ke book for me. 


It may be there are bet- 


Its author was a firm, undaunted believer in the new education. 


Very few teachers can read this book without receiving 
highest work ever given by the Creator of the human soul to 
of guiding the child’s being towards a realization of the p 
goodness and power. 

It contains 331 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This great book will be published complete and unchanged as the 
of EDVCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Subscribers 


nine other great numbers for $1.00. 


fresh inspiration for the 
his creatures—the work 
ossibility of growth into 


December, 1900, number 
to this magazine receive this and 


The Course of Reading in Epucationat Founpations for the year 1900-1901 includes 


History of Education 
Gheory of Geaching 
School Management 


American Progress, 1800-1900 
Studies in English Literature 


_ It furnishes the best basis for work in teachers’ meetings; the best professional reading course for 
rincipals and superintendents to select for their teachers. For sample copy and circular giving full in- 


ormation address the publishers, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York 


graving done on premises, ° 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 8°s Wabash Av., Chicago, IJ]. 156 Fifth Av. 


25 King St. West, ‘oronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bld ‘Denver, Colo, 420 Garrott BI 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washonce C. 414 Century idg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 





ny Tok City, at Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
lk. , Los Angeles, Cal. 

















THE ALBERT | known Agency nthe West" Yocanctosior sop: ( CRNTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 1 ges, Normal Schools, Academies 
High Schools, Public Seliools, et etc. Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. — 7 ae OLBERT® — CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY | outer ooo) atanage 








SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone Nor 2092-T0th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN * Sco. suPruies|i 
ee 


New York. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LARTER IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


on. Ace othe Modi Calcium, Electric Lan- 
ediascope attachment for 
be Micro-Slides. The Projecto- 
scope pr pat Pictures for School 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
soon, etc. 80,000 Slides cove: His- & 
Travels, ‘Geology, Physi Geo- 
Ry etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
C4 sabiecta s nal oe — per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
ted and charmingly written. They will make delightful and can 
he ,e supplied a ry for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
hird grades—as follows: 
No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 


series with reference to their work. 
(Other Numbers are in preparaton for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 


eo. 

2 \ 
; SHOWN WITHOUT 

DARKENING THE ROOM 





wt “aE il i 


- (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
? . 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
a | Pt) 57 Dalleges, Schools, aad Farnilies, 
Tutors and Gh rs, Principals, Assistan' Assistants, 
Tu ane Governcsses .0” every aay 
a "Call on or address : 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuror, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
28 Union Squahs, New Yorx. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 

, and other teachers to co! 
schools, and families. Advises parents abou 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


7o Firru Avenvug, New Yorx. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE. WoTeach by Mail. six Courses 


School Course, $4.50; Book- Kocine Conres 
Zoceey,, 3. $5. 00; roe 











are for a term of 3 goin We furnish if neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il. 





New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Educa- 
tion, Physiological and Experimental Psy- 
c hology, Analytical Psychology, History 
of Philosophy, Elements of Pedag 
Physiological Pedagogics, Com arative 
Study of National School ystems, 
Esthetics in Relation” to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Peda- 
gogy, Ethics, School Equipment and Or- 
ganization, and Sociology in Relation to 
Education. These courses are closely 
correlated, and furnish thorough profes- 
sional equipment for teachers wishing to 
fit themselves to become superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and professors in 
Normal Schools and the pedagogical De- 
partments of Colleges. 


Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and in- 
formation address the Deaa, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, Washingten Square, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Home Study. 
THE UNIVERS| TY OF CHICAGO 


ducing, sunt aia Hs 
] ematics, : 
Phys iology, Botany, etc. Lastruetion is personel 


is grante for 
ae Sy omplotal'W Work ork may ooeey, eres at any 
ait TORIVERSITY OF OF CHICAGO ( (Div a9 











RINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE oe Sema Ghali: 

109 W. 54th Street. Two years’ co’ 

Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on caulication, 





A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with the two points of an 





Esterbrook Pen <== 


The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


Att Srvize, 
Att Srarionsgns. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, Werns: Caisden, ND: 
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ARAARQAAAAAAAARARAAAANAAAAL QNAAAANAANAANAANS 


Prang Elementary 
Drawing Books 


The great success of the year. 
More popular every month. - 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 





ARAAAANARAAARAAR 


Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


New York. 


Savvy VOUSUUOUEUUUUDUUSUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUSU 


Chicago. 


OUUBUUUUUUUUUUUUU 





National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 
on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 
‘* Public Libraries, - - - - - 

Normal Schools, - - - - - 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - - 


6 ts é 


‘é sé 6é 


25 cts. 


{5 cts. 
15 cts. 
75 cts. 


On orders for 1oor more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 


13 cents. 
On orders for 100 or more copies 


by freight at purchaser’s expense the 


first two will be furnished at 15 cemts a copy, the last two at 1ocents. 
These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 


them before the present edition is 
reprint them. 


exhausted as the association may not 





E. L. —e & CoO., 


61 East Ninth J treet, 


- NEW YORK. 





A magazine pub- 

lished month] nar. 

4 ing the school year. 

ie) For Grade Teachers 


and Supervisors who 
are interested in following the progress of music 
teaching in me under new educational ideals, 
as disc he editorial columns; and for 
Grade Teachers and Supervisors who are looking 
for app; ovriate and seasunable music from the 
best sources (for either rote or note singing) as as 
found in the musical contents and int 
prints ” of the songs. 

Superintenuen's and Eyinempats will materially 
advance the music work in their schools, by ar- 
ranging for one or more annual subscriptions for 
each building. $1.00 per year: 15c. per copy. 
* Edited by Heten Puaceg, Supervisor of Music, 
Indianapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC 

MPANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indiavapolis. 





T= NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 

will open their Eleventh Season Sep- 
tember 15. For menand women desiring to 


come teachers or wishing to take exercise for 
physical development or health. 


For circulars address 
BARKER, 308 West 59th Street New York City. 


Andrews Schoo! Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, Mape,Giob . Crayons, Erasers, etc.. 
always in stock. nd-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought an “sold. Send for circulars 
and description. 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
pooks was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Fedagogy, Recitations 
—; ieaaee. ons and Answers, Supplement- | }, 
lackboard Stencils, >tc., etc. 
abe ay "Hels tres to all tatorestes. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. OIE. 9th St.,.N, Y. 











ITRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


And Kegular Academic Course 
KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
Opens October 1, 1900 
—AT THE— 


CHICAGO 4 INSTITUTE 


Academic and Pedagogic 


Cou. Francis W. Parker, President 
Wiis0er 8. Jackman, Dean. 





Professional aud Academic Training School for 
Teachers, and Academic School for Children and 
Youth between the ages of four and etghteen. 

A large library, thoroughly equipped museum. 
laboratories, and. roekshone aford camsual facili- 


ties for work in all departments 
tion convenient of access from all parts of 


to be-| the city, and adjacent to Lincoln Park, with its 


Botanical, Horticultural and Zoologica] Gardens. 

Bxcellent accommodations for board and lodg- 

ing in the vicinity of the school can be had by 

ae coming a out of town. For further 
88 


seman Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW SHORTHAND 
TEXT-BOOK oirnan SYstem 


Specially adapted to the needs of High Schools 
and Academies 


By PARKE-SCHOOH, A.M. 


Director Department of Commerce a Finance, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


THE book ook presente the Pitman aatien in the 
ing Style” in a clear, concise, and 
emmehene ts manner, and is the fruit ot eight years 
of teeching in the Drexel Institute under ideal 
conditions. Thisis a revised and enlarged edition 
of a book pat shed by the author in 1896 which 
has been adopted by many schools es colleges 
throughout the country. The new book, consist- 








ing of 128 es, is the finest product Ks the en- 
graver, 1 an der. 
Price, Usual discounts to teachers and 





a Dire ct orders and inquiries to the above 








Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 





For sale by Druggists. 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 


everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 
Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” Lene | on the 
works—fully guaran 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 
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Evolution and Education. 


I. Evolution and the Child, 
By E. P. PowE.t, Clinton, N. Y. 


Theoretically and practically, the greatest influence of 
the promulgation of the evolution hypothesis has been in 
remodeling our educational ideas and methods. The work 
has gone on to a large degree almost unconsciously ; be- 
cause the bearing of evolution on theology was so 
startling, that for a long while its relation to education 
and culture was overlooked. But it was this very fact, 
that evolution went to the very foundations of belief con- 
cerning the nature of man, that madeit so all powerful in 
affecting the training and making of men. Mr. Darwin 
said little about this ; but just at the close of his treatise 
on man he suggested the time might come when we 
should consider the breeding of human beings as import- 
ant as the breeding of animals. Here was the first and 
all-controlling conception taught from evolution—namely 
that man is not created, but is in the process of creation. 
The school, like the family, is to co-operate with God, 
The teacher’s work by this theory was.immensely magni- 
fied. No office could be greater. To him was assigned 
not the mere duty of doling out facts, but the sublime 
office of carrying on the purpose—the eternal purpose— 
of making human beings progressive. Evolution required 
not only the survival of the fittest but the creation of fit- 
ness to survive; the prevention of degeneration ; the 
eo of regenerative sentiments that would ex- 
alt life. 

It followed as a second effect on education, that no 
child could any longer be considered as an individual 
unit. Pestalozzianism had gone too far in the way of 
emphasizing individuality. Evolution said, You cannot 
take the boy alone ; but must consider him in and with his 
family. You must know his inheritance before you know 
what it is you have to deal with. The tendency at once 
becomes definite to bring the school back to its primary 
character, as supplementary to the family. The time is 
steadily coming when intelligent parents will no longer 
suppose that they can farm out their children to schools 
for education. The boy isa part of the family. He is 
an epitome of marital thought and emotion. When 
you send your child to school you send yourself 
there—what you have dared to be, to feel, to hope, to 
hate, to love, to exalt, and to despise. The teacher can 
not leave you outof theschool. He must know you, must 
consider you, must consult you, and must discipline you. 
You have no right to send degeneration to school. In turn, 
you are deeply interested in the teacher. You cannot 
afford to believe in human evolution, and send your boy 
to be instructed (developed) by a degenerating teacher. 
Evolution demands intellectuality, and morally, a mighty 
exaltation of the teaching office. It would abolish the gross, 
the self-indulging, the selfish, the uninspired teacher. It 
places the teaching office above all office except that of 
parent. So that we no longer care so much what the 
lesson is, but who teaches it. If you wish to stop evolu- 
tion in a soul give him knowledge with the soul left out 
of it. Even biology may be taught as bones and nerves 
and arteries; and the life left out—so that when the 
boy gets thru, he knows about frogs and cats, but little 
or nothing about himself. Philology may be a shrewd 
analysis of words and their formal relations to each other ; 
but never a thought of language as the evolution of hu- 


man nature, in its historic development ; —that isulan- 
guage with the language-maker left out. 

But equally evolution forced upon us the social concep- 

tion of the child. The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest was profoundly fundamental. Resist it, as we 
will, there must become a total reversal of the principle 
that a boy is educated who simply is made a storehouse. 
He must have facts constantly transformed into character 
as he goes along or he is not truly educated. The 
school, in other words, is to co-operate with society. Its 
end is honorable citizens. Evolution never ceases point- 
ing forward as well as backward. It demands that we 
work for continuous evolution ; that our schools send out 
every graduate as a progressiveforce. Ifthe parent has 
no right to send degeneration into the school, the teacher 
has no right to send out that which is unqualified for 
progress. I mean this is the primal purpose of the 
school—to make men, strong, useful, uplooking, forward- 
looking. No matter how much the young man knows 
if he cannot take hold with society to make himself valu- 
ble, and the world better, the school has failed of its 
purpose. Knowing the family to be an imperfect evolu- 
tionary factor, the school is established to rectify the de- 
fect. Thatis its primal purpose in the community. The 
school bears a relation to society as well as to the pupil. 
The place of each person is that of an intermediary factor 
in eternal evolutionary progress. His office is to add an 
increment to the sum total of human development ; and 
-to this end the school is appointed to aid him. 

Still considering the pupil, evolution had one more all- 
important message. It exalted the physical nature be- 
yond all precedent. The supernatural theory of creation 
trught a dualism of mind and body. Evolution must be 
credited with the monism that considers man, in his 
whole intellectual and physical structure and functioning 
as aunit. The immanence of mind in the universe is no 
more important a conclusion than the immanence of the 
soul in man. The end of education is not therefore, any 
longer, to be considered as mental information, or even 
mental training, but itis the e!evation of the whole being, 
body and mind. Under the old régime we were under- 
taking to make the unfittest survive. Wesent our weak- 
lings to college. It was at the expense of the fittest. 
Evolution on the contrary sends to the front Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks. One such outweighs a 
thousand morbid freaks. ; 

Purely as a matter of evolutien manual culture fol- 
lowed. The whole child must be trained——or the child as 
a whole. Evolution showed us the human being evolved 
from lower organic life ; and on the road to still higher 
capacity and achievement. It found him plastic at three 
points; the frontal brain, the vocal cords, and the hand. 
Heretofore education has been almost wholly pressed into 
brain service ; but nowthe tool-using organs, and the or- 
gans of language, began to receive relative attention. 
The possible industrial as well as intellectual future de- 
pends on a more complete education of all the powers of 
thehuman being. Body and mind must evolve together, 
in order never to work adversely. In this way evolution 
ennobles matter, but it does not dishonor mind. To burn 
midnight oil and wear spectacles is no longer a student's 
ambition. Athletic training finds a natural place in gen- 
eral culture. One of the most pressing reforms is the 
acceptance of athletics as a part of the legitimate curri- 
culum of the school, in order that it does not any 
longer remain as an unincorporated adjunct. It is a 
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mistaken view of physical culture that it can go alone, 
with wise results, any more than mental education can 
successfully be achieved by itself. Industrial education 
will embody all that is desirable in our schools for the 
mind ; plus all that will enable the pupil to establish 
character ; and to win his bread with contentment. 

Summing up, evolution has given us this new view of 
the child : 

(1) He is to be considered in the light of his heredity, 
as of the family ; and as such he must be dealt 
with. 

(2) He must be considered as a social factor ; and 
must be educated for society as well as for himself. In 
other words society is working for itself as well as to en- 
able the child to take care of himself. 

(3) The aim of education concerns the whole being, 
physical and intellectual. The boy must be sent forth 
not only well furnished with truth, but able to apply all 
the truth he has acquired ;\(a) to win his bread, (b) to 
benefit society. 

While it cannot be said that this summary of evolu- 
tionary tendency has yet worked itself out in the fullness 
of spirit and method in our American schools students of 
pedagogics and careful observers will find that we are 
facing such a future. Those who listened to Colonel 
Parker will see that he is clearing the way for this end. 
“To make citizens” isa magnificent motto over the door 
of the school-house. The Jacob Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit was intended by its founder to be another tenta- 
tive movement along the same line. 

The great danger in every direction is that bignesss 
is mistaken for progress. The vastness of some of our 
universities is mistaken for evolution. They are only 
huge in bulk—colleges expanded—departments multi- 
plied. We still wait the Thomas Jefferson of 1900; a 
leader great enough to sum up in his apprehension the 
whole situation as it is, and, without wasting his time on 
foibles and criticisms, carry us forward to the newer 
conception of an education that makes self-reliant, self- 
supporting citizens. 

SF 


Winning a Way. 


We seek to win a prize in life 
And failing in our quest 

Let sorrow o’er unending strife 
Deny us what is best. 

For, day by day. come loss or gain, 
A conscious duty done, 

Will sing within a heart of pain: 
I’ve won, I’ve won, I’ve won ! 


Like children older grown, we reach 
Our hands out for the star, 
When all life’s bitter lessons teach 
It is so far, so far. 
When chance and change dear hopes destroy 
We strive and will not fear, 
And yet the haunts of love and joy 
To toil and trust are near. 


Lo, now is the triumphal time ! 
Be this the golden prize : 
Peace that with ev’ry pulse shall rhyme, 
Love that no love denies ; 
A life, that moves its course along 
True to this high estate, 
Nor deems the world is full of wrong 
Because success is late. 
—CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


SF 
‘Tae Boston school board has again refused to re-elect Mr. 
Martin as supervisor. Is Boston going to let the political 
ringsters continue their ignoble tactics without atelling pro- 
test? A public meeting ought to be organized at once to 
pass resolutions condemning the infusion of spoils ideas into 
the management of the schools. This political campaign 


time offers many opportunities for bringing the board of ed- 
ucation to*terms. 
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Education of the Indian.” 


Non-Reservation Boarding Schools. 
By BLANCHE E, LITTLE, Oklahoma. 


The Indians, as most people are aware, live upon reser- 
vations and are in charge of agents appointed by the gov- 
ernment, whose duty it is to see that those under their 
charge ‘are directed, protected, and counseled in such a 
way as to enable them to make the best of their situation 
and surroundings and the most of their opportunities. 
When the agent isa conscientious, intelligent, and honest 
man, the conditions are materially improved. The older 
Indians are taught how to best expend the little annuity 
money they may get, and to take care of the little prop- 
erty that may come into their possession. The right 
kind of an agent acts as a father to them. By one tribe 
the commissioner of Indian affairs is called “ Ahtibit” or 
Great Father, while their agent is spoken of as “‘ Ahteus” 
or Father. Once the agent gains their confidence, he 
can wield a powerful influence for their good; but he 
often finds serious and almost insurmountable obstadles 
in the prejudices and traditions that have come down 
thru ages of barbarism. It is here the influence of the 
schools tells with kindly results. The educated Indian 
becomes the mediator between his people and the agent, 
and thus the government succeeds in bringing about re- 
forms that would otherwise be impossible. 

After the Indian children have gone as far as the 
reservation boarding school can take them, then they are 
sent away to the non-reservation schools, or at least the 
most promising pupils are thus provided for. These 
schools are extensive establishments, accommodating 
from three to eight hundred pupils. The principal ones 
are located at Carlisle, Pa., Genoa, Neb., Lawrence, Kan., 
Chilocco, Oklahoma, Albuquerque, New Mex., and Chem- 
awa, Ore. They are, as the name implies, located apart 
from the reservation, in some cases hundreds of miles. 
They are industrial schools in which the trades of wagon- 
making, harness-making, broom-making, shoe-making, 
tinning, tailoring, carpentry, and blacksmithing are 
taught. Farming also is carried on extensively, and at- 
tention is given to stock raising and fruit culture. The 
boys are detailed to the various shops or to the farm, 
each of which departments is under the management of 
a competent white employe ; they work half a day and 
go to school the other half. 

Non-reservation schools are thus somewhat like reser- 
vation boarding schools, except they are organized on a 
much larger and more completescale. The buildings are 
extensive and are complete in every requirement ; they 
are furnished with good substantial furniture, have halls, 
school-rooms, school apparatus, and in addition there is a 
large storehouse filled with dry goods, provisions, tools, 
clothing, boots, shoes, raw material for manufacturing, 
and hundreds of miscellaneous articles, such as are liable 
to be needed from time to time. The pupils come from 
“all over,” or at least many different localities, tho usu- 
ally a certain district composed of several states or terri- 
tories is designated, from which pupils may be drawn, 
but no pupil can be taken from outside of the specified 
limits without the special permission of the commissioner 
of Indian affairs. The government allows $167 per 
annum for the maintenance of such pupils, which in- 
cludes board, clothing, and everything required. The 
superintendent is in charge of a large amount of govern- 
ment property, and has to give heavy bonds for the 
proper discharge of his duties and for the safety of the 
property instrusted to his care. The number of white 
employes in such an institution will be from twenty-five 
to fifty or more. 

One of the most difficult of the superintendent’s duties 
is that of keeping up his average of attendance. In 
order to do this he has to make frequent trips to the 
reservations in quest of new pupils, since if the attend- 
ance fall short of a certain mark, he or his bondsmen 
will come out behind financially. 

The work of gathering in pupils from the reservations 


*Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, September 1, 1goo. 
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requires an amount of tact, push, and plausibility that 
would put an experienced wire-puller to the test. Any 
one who undertakes it will find many difficulties in the 
way that he never would have dreamed were likely to 
arise. First hé must secure the consent, not only of the 
agent, but of the parents, and as the Indian has a love 
for his children that is not surpassed by that of white 
parents for their offspring, and as his children are about 
the only possessions that are under his absolute control, 
he is very reluctant to give them up, even temporarily. 
He does not object to their going to the reservation 
boarding school, because there they are not far away 
and he and his wife (or wives, as the case may be) can 
see them quite often ; but he draws the line when you 
ask him to allow his children to go away hundreds of 
miles and for a term of years. Use all your blandish- 
ments, hold out every attraction, picture the immense 
benefits to be derived, he is likely to interpose numerous 
objections or to refuse positively. Their greatest con- 
cern seems to be that their children may die while away, 
and they may never see them again. How well-grounded 
is this fear is shown by the number of mounds in every 
Indian school cemetery. They are mute but powerful 
witnesses. Civilization seems to be severe on the Indian. 
Of a class of fifteen boys who were sent away to school 
some years ago, one boy, Stacy, is now left to tell the 
tale, and this is only one of many such instances. 

Again, the Indian is naturally averse to schools, no 
matter how much he may pretend to be in favor of them. 
It is not surprising that he is so, seeing that his children 
are to be trained in customs and doctrines that are 
directly at variance to those he has cherished all his life. 
Much that is taught in the school: is abhorrent to him, 
and it is no wonder that he is reluctant to allow his chil- 
dren to learn things that must prove destructive of the 
ideals that have been the goal of his aspirations. 

Having gained the consent of the parents, the next 
thing is to get the consent of the agent. Usually this is 
not difficult, tho I know of some instances in which the 
hard work of days has been offset by his refusal. Quite 
a number of agents are United States army officers, who 
have been detailed for this service. They do not always 
favor the scheme of educating Indians, and some of them 
throw every possible obstacle in the way. Military 
agents, however, are usually placed over large and tur- 
bulent tribes, and this fact, makes the gathering in of 
children from such reservations rather difficult. 

But even after the consent of all parties concerned 
has been obtained, and you have gotten your charges to 
the railroad, you are never sure of them until the train 
is in motion, for they are likely to be seized with a sudden 
and uncontrollable desire to return to the reservation 
and wigwam, after having left them far behind, and are 
liable to give you the slip at the last moment. Strange 
as it may seem, and however much at variance with the 
popular notions, the Indian is extremely solicitous for 
the chastity of his daughters. Often you will hear the 
parting injunction “ Take good care of my girls,” spoken 
in a tone and with a manner that left no doubt as to its 
meaning. 

Once in school the Indians soon become accustomed 
to their new surroundings and seem to be well contented, 
tho the home feeling comes upon them so strongly at 
times that it seems impossible for them not to run away. 
They have been known to strike out for the reservation 
in the severest weather. Nothing seems to stop them 
at such a time. No matter how cold and stormy it may 
be, and no matter how poorly they may be prepared for 
such a trip, they will make the attempt, even if the dis- 
tance be hundreds of miles; and it is surprising how 
often they succeed. It requires constant vigilance on 
the part of the superintendent and his employes to pre- 
vent this running away, and even then prevention is not 
always possible. 

The question is often asked: Can Indian pupils be 
taught anything ? Can they learn? The results ob- 
tained so far are a sufficient answer. They can learn, 
they do learn, and the progress made in their studies 
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would put to shame many a more pretentious white 
school. When you consider the lack of home training, 
that there is no inherited tendency to study, the progress 
made is truly remarkable. 

The advance made in Indian education not only justi- 
fies the most sanguine expectations of its friends, but 
has effectually silenced the objections of its enemies, and 
when the educational department of the Indian bureau 
shall succeed in eliminating from it the politicak abuses 
that have previously weighed it down, and a more liberal 
and enlightened policy is secured—a consummation 
rapidly being reached thru the medium of the civil ser- 
vice—the matter of Indian education will quickly assume 
that importance and achieve that measure of success 
which it is destined ultimately to attain. 

oe 


Luigi’s Little ‘‘ Brudder.”’ 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE, New York City. 


The excellent public school in our immediate neighbor- 
hood had been closed for necessary repairs, consequently 
there had been a rush of little ones to the shelter of our 
school. Altho our space is very limited I had taken in 
every little applicant I possibly could squeeze into the 
desks and seats, feeling justified in so doing as I knew 
this crowded condition of affairs would only be tempo- 
rary. The authorities had announced the closed school 
would be re-opened within a month. Finally there was 
no more room, positively not an inch into which I could 
squeeze even the smallest five-year-old. I told the as- 
sembled school there was no room at all. Despite this [ 
had been besieged by irate parents and disappointed 
children until I was driven to despair and spoke very 
authoritatively upon the subject. 

Three days passed without any fresh relays of expect- 
ant little ones and I was beginning to feel no more effort 
wo=ld be made to force an entrance upon our crowded 
stronghold. 

One morning, after the three days’ respite, upon ar- 
riving at school I found Luigi, a boy of eleven, an old 

pupil of some three years’ standing, had placed himself 
in front of my desk and was mounting guard over a little 
fellow seated on a small chair within the shadow of the 
desk. The little fellow was one of the sweetest speci- 
mens of little boyhood. He was clean and sweet asa 
very liberal use of soap and water could make him. His 
chubby little face wore a happily expectant, at the same 
time perfectly serene smile. His bright blue eyes quietly 
and critically surveyed me. His golden hair had been 
fairly plastered tightly to his little round head with 
water ; still the little tendrils of hair would escape and 
cluster round his brow in tiny rings of curls. He was 
one of those perfect blondes which we often see among 
the Italian children of Northern Italy. He wore a stiffly 
clean checked blue calico “jumper” of which he was 
proudly conscious. 

I looked upon the older boy with grave disapproval 
and said, “Luigi, you know I told you I could not admit 
another child.” “ Yes, ma’am, but Miss Satterie, he’s my 
little ‘brudder,’ his name is Tony, he can spell man, Tony 
spell it.” Tony, his moon face in a broad grin, sprang 
upon his little fat feet and screamed out in shrill tones 
“m-a-n.” “And Miss Satterie,” went on Luigi, his 
voice strong with triumph—Tony is five years, yesterday 
was his birthday, Tony spell boy.” Another spring from 
Tony and a penny whistle shriek of “b-o-y.” Luigi then 
took up the train of thought again and by this time he 
was almost lofty in his easy security. “He live de same 
place I live ’cause he’s my little ‘brudder,’” then in joyful - 
tones, “Tony, spell cat.” Once again Tony delighted 
the audience by a wonderful display of his genius. I 
weakly yielded, the combination was too much for me, 
and I gave in. ’ 

At my permission to take the little “ brudder” down stairs 
to the infant class, they sailed triumphantly away. Upon 
the threshold, however, Luigi turned and with sparkling 
eyes called out, “Oh, Miss Satterie, I forgot to tell you, 
Tony is near on to spell’n dog, he can go as far as d—.” 
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From a Primary Teacher’s Note-Book. 
By Rose N. YawGeEr, New York. 


7.—I am interested in noting from year to 
year the attitude in which I approach the renewed oppor- 
tunity for usefulness presented by the opening of the 
school year. The first year I taught I distinctly remem- 
ber that curiosity and eagerness predominated. The 
second year I had a feeling of confidence and a desire to 
give the children more freedom. This year my whole 
feeling is that of reverence for the child. 

Each life has its springtime, its summer, and its au- 
tumn. Its time of seeding, of growth, of harvest. The 
time of anticipation and the time of fruitage. The 
springtime of these little lives is now in my care. 

September 8.—I mean this term more than ever to teach 
children to care for and love each other. What I am obliged 
to care for I find myself getting interested in and at last 
loving, and 1 mean to see if it is not the same with the 
children. Holding each other’s wraps, putting on rubbers, 
sharpening pencils, telling hard and unexpected words are 
all things they can do for each other, and the responsibility 
of seeing that it is done and properly done shall be my 
share. 

Better than all the truant laws ever invented are pleas- 
ant, cheery calls at the homes of children who have been 
absent. It is easier to coax than to drive any time, and 
personal calls always tend to a better understanding be- 
tween teacher and parent and a furthering of their high- 
est mutual interests. This must not be neglected. 

9.—I mean to be more optimistic and make 
the bright side of things more emphatic, thus, when pos- 
sible, commending good work and simply letting this in 
itself be the condemnation for that not so well done, put- 
ting on the board the names of children who remembered 
to do a certain thing and omitting references to those 
who forgot ; speaking more of the pleasure of listening 
to good readers and not nagging the poor readers. 

Those character studies in connection with the child 
study should be commenced immediately. Why first im- 
pressions of the children as well as theirs of me are apt 
to be decided and I am anxious to see how they agree 
with later developments. I will doit directly before time 
has made any modifications. I will give characteristic 
anecdotes and exact conversations. 

September 10.—What elaborate programs I have pre- 
prepared for morning exercises thinking so much of first 
impressions, and never thinking at all of last im- 
pressions, how I sent the children home. I am going 
to stop this right away. Stories are quieting, pleasant, 
and restful and there are so many beautiful verses which 
may be taught and recited in concert. 


Sometimes I think of those children as so many ani- 
mated little arithmetical problems. They are all to be 
added to, some, indeed, to be subtracted from, their good 
qualities multiplied and each should divide his talents 
among all by contributing to the good of all. But some 
children certainly seem mere minus fractional exponents. 

I believe I will try to lead children to an appreciation 
of intellectual harmony ; the appreciation of time—of 
saying these verses at night and sunny, cheery sengs and 
verses in the morning; the appropriateness of certain 
subjects to certain seasons, etc. Above, all the eternal 
harmony of natyre. The beauty of golden-rod and purple 
asters together *%f the delicately contrasting beauties 
of form and color in the flattened leaf, the light rounded 
fruit, and the irregular gorgeous blossom of the nastur- 
tium, ete, Also in this line comes the appropriateness of 
white and quiet fields and skies when Mother Nature is 
resting. 

I am determined to cultivate a low, clear, and pleasant 
= ef voice even if I haven’t much capital to start 
on 

Be plain in explanation but not so simple as to rob the 
children of any small intellectual victories which so stimu- 
late intellectual growth. 
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What Was the Matter? 


By L. STEELE. 


It was not lack of knowlege on the part of the teacher, 
for she was a fine mathematician, one of the most prom- 
ising graduates of an old and well known college. Then 
why did that class of hers present such poor papers en 
examination, why did they go to lessons unwillingly, why 
did they talk disrespectfully, and scribble on the edges of 
their books? Those same pupils were bright and wide- 
awake in other studies. Only a few of those who were 
rather ahead of the work could be induced to recite. They 
did all that was done by the class. Did you ever see a 
class act in this way? The teacher said that some of 
the class were lazy, and most of them were not prepared 
for the work. The former teacher of those boys, she 
concluded, did not know much of her special subject. 

‘Lhe principal had been watching for some time, and 
came in at the close of one day and said: ‘‘ Miss X, we 
both agree that a teacher should know what she teaches, 
but there are worse faults than an occasional ignorance 
of facts. Facts are your tools, but fine tools do not make 
up for lack of skill, any more than skill can dispense with 
tools.” Miss X’s face flushed, and tears of mortified 
vanity stood in her eyes as she answered. “ What fault 
have you to find with my teaching, Mr. K?” Mr. K. was 
too wise a man not to see that the question was not 
asked for information, but for defense ; and he knew, 
moreover, that she had the elements of a good teacher, if 
she could be induced to see what poor teaching she was 
doing. So, keeping his own temper he said quietly, 
“The class are not interested in their work.” “I hope 
you don’t blame me for that; half of them are not pre- 
pared and the other half are dunces. I present the work 
in a clear and logical manner, but I cannot furnish 
brains.” “So I’ve heard you say to the class, several 
times.” She flushed again and said: “I suppose I ought 
not to do that.” “No,” said Mr. K., and he turned as if 
to leave the room. 

At the door he stopped suddenly. “Oh, by the way, 
I saw a little machine down the street to-day that comes 
right in the line of the physics. ! would like you to ex- 
plain it to your class for me. — I'll just give you the main 
points.” So, stepping to a blackboard, he began, draw- 
ing, and talking at ordinary conversational rate. Occa- 
sionally he would make a rapid calculation, erase it with 
the remark “ Any one can see that of course,” and go on 
with the diagram. Once she interrupted with a ques- 
tion. “If you don’t know that you don’t know anything 
about it,” he replied. Then he rapidly asked one or two 
more questions that proved fully that she had noé un- 
derstood. Then he looked at her with an expression of 
long suffering patience on his face and said, “I thought 
you knew the principles involved in a simple little thing 
like this.” “So I do,” she protested, “but I have not 
quite followed you.” He began all overagain. Then he 
said, “ That’s clear,” and went on. Then he said as he 
finished, “You know all about it, now I suppose? She 
answered “yes,” rather faintly, having gotten a dim idea 
that she thought she could work out by herself. “Very 
well,” said he, “I will come in and hear you explain it to 
the class to-morrow.” She worked over it faithfully, and 
consulted all the books she had but in vain, so the next 
day, much against her will, she had to go back to 
Mr. K. 

“What is the matter, Miss X?” “Ido not quite un- 
derstand one part of the machine.” “Which part?” 
She told him the part, and began to tell what the point 
was that she did not see. It was really a very simple 
thing, but one of those simple things that much depends 
on; but affecting to misunderstand, he cut her short, and 
explained carefully something she did understand, ignor- 
ing her efforts to stop him, saying, “This is the point 
you do not see.” Then he began to rattle on again, and 
she grew sulky. Then he stopped a moment and said’ 
“Anything else?” “No.” She said, “Only I cannot 
give that tothe class.” Then he laughed and said, “ You 
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ought to be able to understand it. You are a bright 
woman, and there’s nothing in it you have notin your 
mind, besides I have used exactly your own methods of 
explaining to a class. Now I think I can make it clear 
to you. I really do not know why you do not understand, 
but I shall try now to find out, which so far I have not 
done. I have taken for granted that I knew.” Then he 
began, slowly constructing the diagram, asking a question 


once in a while to see if she followed his thought. In a’ 


few moments he discovered that the whole trouble lay 
in the fact that she had failed to see the relation between 
two parts of the diagram. He set her right, and the 
succeeding steps were quickly taken. “Now can you 
explain it?” “Of course,” saidshe. “I donot see how 
I could have been so stupid.” “Do you really think you 
were stupid?” said he, “Tdon’t. I could have made you 
see it in ten minutes yesterday.” “Now,” he continued, 

“see if you can make the average pupil see it in twenty. 
Put it off until to-morrow, and think how you will do it. 


I believe you can teach, if you try,” he added with a 


kindly twinkle in his eyes. 

The lesson was not wasted, as was shown at the end of 
the term by a little maid who said to her, “Miss X, I 
used to hate mathematics, but lam beginning to see 
some sense in it.” Mr. K., who had overheard, added, as 
the girl passed out, « Next year they will love mathemat- 
ics.” “It shall not be my fault if they do not,” she an- 
swered. “No,” he said, “at the present rate your 
knowledge of the subjects will soon equal your knowledge 
of the subject.” 


Sr 


Pictures as Aids to Language. 
By Ipa H. ADAMs, Massachusetts. 


The aim of language work should be the oral and 
written expression of thought, and pictures furnish a 
most excellent means of arousing thought and teaching 
an orderly arrangement and accurate expression of the 
ideas suggested. 

How to use to advantage the exceedingly good pic- 
tures to be had nowadays in great abundance from many 
sources is the question. Until the children have had a 


.good deal of experience in describing pictures it is well 


to have a description of a single large picture, such as 
are from time to time given with THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
built up by the class as a whole. 

To avoid confusion of thought which would result 
naturally in a confusion of language, a sharp discrimina- 
tion should be made between a description of a picture 
and a story about it. Tell the children that we are to 
tell what is in the picture so well that a person who had 
never seen it would know by our description just how it 
looked. 

In the younger classes a plain simple statement of the 
most ebvious elements of the picture is all that is to be 
attempted ; for older pupils some study of the composi- 
tion and disposition of figures, light and shade, repetitions 
ef lines and curves and so forth may beundertaken. At 
another time a story about the picture may be told, draw- 
ing upon the imagination for material to serve as a lan- 
guage exercise. 

The teacher should know exactly what results she 
wishes to get, therefore it is well for her to write out a 
description of the picture beforehand, to use if necessary. 

When the picture is first shown to, the classeach child 
should be encouraged to say something about it. The 
object of this is to let the teacher know what the children 
know and how they present their knowledge. It affords 
a test of previous work, each new picture should be de- 
acribed better and more easily than its predecessors. 

After this*preliminary, free undirected talk, attention 
should be called to the main or central object about 
which the description clusters. By questions, sugges- 
tions and other means a description is begun and built up 
by the class, for the purpose of securing an orderly, sys- 
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tematic arrangement which will be a model and establish 
a habit for succeeding work. 

Should good sentences be given before they are wanted, 
say they are good and may be kept until later when the 
right place comes. Explain that now this particular thing 
must be talked about because it is large or in the middle 
or there is more that can be said about it before we leave 
it, and so avoid the habit of giving scattering promiscu- 
ous bits of description whether they fit in properly or 
not, and yet not discourage any eager little talker. 

The description as it is built up may be reviewed in 
several ways ; one is to have severalchildren give orally 
what has been worked out. The teacher may write upon 
the blackboard the class description and have it read and 
copied by the class. Or she may prepare a summary to 
be hektographed and a copy given to each child to keep 
for future reading. Experience will show that even very 
small children delight in reading lessons which they have 
had a hand in making. 

Another way with those in the second or third grades 
is to have the sentences written by the children them- 
selves, sentence by sentence, as fast as they are given by 
one another, and the whole description copied by all for 
future use. 

A little later, after a good many class lessons, a small 
picture may be given to achild and he may be called 
upon to describe it so that all the others will know what 
he has. To test the whole class at once have a brief 
written description of one large picture with no previous 
class study, then descriptions of small pictures, each 
child having adifferent one. If this last step is too great 
for the children they may have the help of questions to 
answer or topics to write upon, these being given by the 
class under the teacher’s direction, until at last they can 
do without any aids at all. 

In these ways pictures serve to encourage the use of 
language, enlarge the vocabulary, give practice in read- 
ing, writing, and spelling and result in independent work 
in the oral and written expression of thought. 


WN 


The Heavens for September. 
By Mary Proctor, New York 


The Great Bear is now approaching the northern hori- 
zon, the Pointers being to the right of the seven stars in 
the Great Dipper, with the Pole Star above them and 


toward the right. The guardians of the Pole, Beta and . 


Gamma, in the Little Dipper or Lesser Bear, are to the 
left of the Pole Star. Curving between the two Bears 
toward the west is the Dragon, his head being still high 
above the horizon. The Hair of Berenice is setting in 
the northwestern horizon. Bootes is midway between 
the west and northwestern horizon and well above the 
horizon. 

The Northern Crown with its glittering gem, Alphec- 
ca, is due west, about midway between the horizon and 
the point overhead. Above the Crown and midway be- 
tween the western horizon and the point overhead is 
Hercules, while south of Hercules and above the south- 


western horizon are the constellations of Ophinehus, the , 


Serpent Bearer, and Serpens, the Serpent. Between 
Hercules and the point overhead is Lyra. Cygnus is in 
the zenith, the upright and cross-rod of — cross being 
now equally inclined to the horizon. 

South of Cygnus, and between it and the southern 
horizon is the constellation Aquila, with its glittering 
Altair. Capricornus and Sagittarius are due south, Cap- 
ricornus to the right and Sagittarius to the left of that 
point. Sagittarius extends from the south to the south- 
western horizon. Aquarius is in the southeast covering 
a wide range of sky between Capricornus and Pegasus. 
The square of Pegasus has passed to the east, the left- 
hand star being Alpheratz, which marks the head of An- 
dromeda. The latter constellation is north of the 
square. 

The zodiacal sign Aries is between the eastern and 
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northeastern horizon and has fully risen. Low down 
toward the east are the Pleiades. Between this cluster 
and Cassiopeia lies Perseus, which is now well placed for 
observation. Between Cassiopeia and the Pole Star is 
Cepheus. Auriga is rising midway above the northeast- 
ern and northern horizon. 

During this month it is well to notice the beauty of 
the Milky Way, which stretches from the northeastern 
across the point overhead to the southwestern horizon. 
Perseus is partially immersed in its light, as well as Cas- 
siopeia, Cygnus, Altair, and Sagittarius. At Cygnus it 
divides into two parallel streams, one ending near Beta 
in Ophinchus, the other continuing in the direction of 
the constellation Sagittarius. 

The above indicates thefposition of the heavenly bodies 
during the present month, as follows: 

September 4, at 94 o’clock. 

September 8, at 9 o’clock. 

September 12, at 8 o’clock. 

September 15, at 8} o’clock. 

September 19, at 8} o’clock. 

September 23, at 8 o’clock. 


The Sun. 

The sun enters the sign of Libra on September 23, 
when autumn begins. On August 1 the sun rises at 5h., 
9m., sets at 6h., 19m., the length of day being 13h., 
10m. On August 30 the sun rises at 5h., 40m., sets at 
5h., 28 m., the length of the day being 11h., 48m. 


Planets. 

Mercury reaches its greatest distance north of the sun 
on September 6, when it occupies a position to the right 
of Regulusin Leo. It is in superior conjunction with 
the sun, that is, the sun is between us and the planet, 
which has its illuminated half turned in our direction on 
September 13. It is then near Betain Leo. By the 
24 it has approached Gammain Virgo. On this day it 
is in conjunction with the Moon. On September 27 Mer- 
cury is in the descending node, and is now between 
Gamma and Spica in Virgo, being near Gamma. 

Venus isa morning star, and rises on September 5, 
at lh.,3lm., A.M. On the 17th Venus reaches its great- 
est elongation west of the Sun, and on the 19th it is in 
conjunction with the Moon. During September Venus 
is between Zeta in Cancer and Delta in Gemini during 
the first part of the month, then it approaches a position 
between Alpha and Delta in Cancer, and by the end of 
the month is near Alpha in Cancer. 

Mars is a morning star and rises on September 12 at 
Oh., 20m., A.M. On September 18 it is in conjunction 
with the Moon. Mars is now South of Pollox in Gemini 
and is not well placed for observation. 

Jupiter is an evening star and sets on September 18 
at 8h.,51m., P.M. It isin conjunction with the Moon 
on September 1 and on the 29th. It still occupies a po- 
sition in Scorpio, being about four degrees to the right 
of Beta. 

Saturn is an evening star, occupying a conspicuous po- 
sition in Sagittarius. On September 4 it is stationary, 
on the 22nd it is twenty degrees from the Sun and is 
due south when the Sun sets. On the 30th, it is in con- 
junction with the Moon. 

Uranus is in Scorpio and no longer well placed for ob- 
servation. Uranus is in conjunction with the Moon on 
September 2 and 27. 

Neptune is not well placed for observation, occupying 
a position between the constellations Gemini and Taurus. 
On the 16th it is in conjunction with the Moon, and on 
the 22nd is twenty degrees from the Sun, being due 
south when the Sun sets. 


The Moon. 
First quarter, September 2, at 2h., 56m., A. M., due 
west. 
Full Moon, September 9, at Oh., 6m., A. m., due west. 
Last quarter, September 15, at 3h., 57m., P. M., due 
west. : 
New Moon, September 23, at 2h., 57m., P. M., due west. 
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The Distribution of Seeds. 
By C. L. GRuBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


In preparation for a lesson on seed distribution, which, by the 
by, is a topic in which pup Is’ interest 1s unfailing, get together 
as many kinds of seeds as possible. Annouce two or three days 
beforehand that the lesson is coming, so that the children may 
do their part in gathering the seeds. Mr. Gruber’s delightful de- 
scription of the methods of seed distribution suggest what seeds 
are most helpful tor the lesson. Draw out from the pupils as 
many of the facts stated as possible, using Mr. Grubers’s sum- 
mary as an aid in arranging your own questions.—EDITor. 


The dissemination of seeds forms one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of seed study. It affords also a most 
practical line of investigation for the farmer, the gar- 
dener, and the seedsman. Perchance the farmer finds 
patches of a certain weed on his farm. He declares that 
they must have come from his neighbor’s farm, on which 
he had noticed a few of these plants the previous year, 
In his grass field perhaps he notices a plant unknown to 
the community. If he is progressive, he begins to study 
the methods bj which this distributes itself and how, in 
general, he may most effectively prevent the spread of 
weeds. 

Altho plants spread to a considerable extent by means 
of suckers, offsets, and similar growths, yet the seed is 
the organ which reproduces the species most abundantly. 
The dissemination of seeds is effected by different agen- 
cies. 

The Plant Itself. 


In this connection, seeds may be classified as falling or 
dropping seeds and jumping or shooting seeds. Drop- 
ping seeds are those which merely fall to the ground 
after they become ripe and the plant has no further use 
for them. This class includes the greater part of all 
kinds of seeds. Acorns, chestnuts, and apple, catnip, 
and purslane seeds are examples of this kind. Where 
trees stand on a hillside the seeds, by rolling and bound- 
ing, may reach their destination at some distance from 
the parent tree. .Plants with falling seeds, left to them- 
selves, generally spread slowly but grow densely. 

Jumping or shooting seeds are seeds which, by some 
action of the plant, are thrown to adistance. The seeds 
of the witch-hazel (Hamamelis Virginiana) are occasionally 
thrown twenty feet or even further from the pod by a 
contracting pressure known as hygroscopic action. Place 
a handful of witch-hazel pods in a closed paste-board box 
over a warm stove and await developments. 

In the common tare (vicia sativa) the valves split apart 
and curve spirally so suddenly that the seeds are thrown 
several feet. The seeds of wood-sorrel (Oxalis stricta) 
are packed in rows surrounded by an elastic membrane. 
When the pod splits, this membrane suddenly turns in- 
side out and pitches the seeds away. (In the pansy Viola 
tricolor) the valves of the capsule split away with the 
seeds. As these valves dry they turn inward and forci- 
bly eject the seeds by pressing against them. Several 
species of spurge shoot their seeds in a similar manner. 
The wild cranesbill (Geranium maculatum) has each of its 
five seeds fastened to a prolonged axis (carpophore) by a 
separate piece ; and as the seed ripens this piece splits 
away from below and curls upward with a spring-like 
motion, thus throwing the seeds away. In touch-me-not 
(Impatiens) the ripened pods burst and the valves curl in- 
ward and upward with such force and rapidity as to 
throw the seeds quite a distance. 


The Wind as an Agent. 


Many seeds are specially adapted for being blown 
about by the wind. These are known as flying, floating, 
or wandering seeds. The adaptations are of different 
kinds. The samaras or key-fruits have margins or wings, 
which enable the wind to whirl them along for consider- 
able distances. Of this class arethe samaras of maples and 
elms, the paddle-shaped keys of ashes, and the seeds of 
pines. Other winged seeds are those of the lilac, trum- 
pet-creeper, common wild yam, rhubarb, and birch. The 
narrow, leaf-like bract fastened to the seed bearing pe- 
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duncle of the lindens sometimes serves a similar purpose. 
In a strong wind the writer has seen the samaras of the 
silver maple carried over high buildings, whirling rapidly 
away, or shooting seed foremost thru the air with many 
curves and eccentricities of flight. Even when there is 
scarcely a breeze stirring, standing under a Norway 
spruce, for instance, the seeds may be seen dropping out 
and whirling gracefully away until lost to the sight in the 
distance. 

Instead of wings the seeds may be furnished with tufts 
of down or other buoyant matter. Seeds of this kind are 
constructed with reference to lightness or otherwise are 
small. Dandelion seeds are supplied with a parachute, 


‘hanging to which they quietly sail away. The thistle 


and many others of the sunflower or composite family 
have a coma, a tuft of hair, or a pappus of down which 
buoys them up as they float on the wings of the wind. 
Seeds of milkweed are both winged and plumed. The 
wild virgin’s bower (Clematis Virginiana) provides its 
seed with feathery tails. The seeds of the willow are 
covered with tufts of down, while still others, like the 
the seeds of cotton and Virginia anemone are enclosed 
in woolly envelopes. 








Flying seeds.—1 White ash. 2 Western catalpa 3 Cherry 
birch. 4 Trumpet creeper. 5 Red elm, 6 Norway maple. 7 
Silver maple. 


Another method by which the wind distributes seeds 


.is by jerking the open seed-pods, thus scattering the 


seeds or blowing them out of the pod. Many pods stand 
upright and depend toa great extent upon the wind or 
upon animals to brush against them and thus completely 
empty them. Mullein and evening primrose usually 
stand erect till spring, but examination will prove that 
most of the seeds are out before winter sets in. 

Instead of blowing the seeds the wind may blow the 
entire plant. Plants blown about in this way are known 
as “tumble weeds.” Two notable examples are tumble 
weed or white pigweed (Amarantus albus) and old-witch 
grass (Panicum capillare). These can often be seen piled 
up by the wind in fence corners or lying in long wind- 
rows in hollows or along fences and hedges. 


Other Methods. 


Rain washes the seeds into streams or to different lo- 
ealities. Seeds drop into streams or are blown or washed 
in and are carried by them considerable distances until 
they are washed ashore (if they are washed up at all). 
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In freshets and floods streams overflow and, sweeping 
over places where the seeds would otherwise lie undis- 
turbed, lodge them in new places. 

Beasts and birds distribute seeds in different ways. 
Hard seeds, which are eaten, unless crushed, usually pass 
off undigested. Barn doves and other birds are fre- 
quently accused of distributing weed seeds in this man- 
ner. 

Various seeds are stored by birds and animals for food. 
Squirrels and chipmunks store nuts, grain, cherry stones, 
gum stones, and occasionally other seeds, in hollow trees 
and fence rails, under stumps, and in the ground. 

The California woodpecker stores acorns in holes which 
he digs in the thick bark of the sugar pine and other 
trees, one acorn tightly plugged in each hole; the red- 
headed woodpecker occasionally stores beech nuts and 
other seeds in knot-holes of trees, crevices in bark, 
or decayed fence rails. While it is not probable that 
many of these stored seeds survive, yet occasionally a few 
may be left untouched and eventually may sprout and 
grow in peculiar places. 

Many seeds or seed pods are constructed with a view 

_ to clinging to the coats of animals as the hair of dogs, 
wool of sheep, and tails of cattle. Two common exam- 
ples of seed pods of this kind are those of the burdock 
and the cocklebur. 

Seeds may cling also to the feet of animals in mud or 
some other substance and are thus carried about from 
place to place. 

Another important agent in seed-distribution is man, 
Seeds intentionally distributed by him are mostly useful 
seeds. Man gathers and stores grain as food for himself 
and for his horses and cattle. He buys seeds for use in 
agriculture and horticulture. 

Man is also the agent of accidental distribution. Some 
seeds adhere to his clothes as wellasto the coats of animals. 
Hunters and botanists can testify to this fact after a 
day’s tramp thru the woods. There is also extensive ac- 
cidental distribution in agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits. Corn, cockle, and chess are carried in wheat; 
plantain, pigweed, and many others in clover seed ; vari- 
ous seeds in hay ; seeds and plants are dragged by har- 
rows and plows. Some plants advance with the line of 
civilization. On this account plantain has been called by 
the Indians “the white man’s footstep ;” especially also 
since it grew most plentifully along foot-paths. 
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Flying seeds.—8. Common milkweed, 9. Dandelion. 10. Com- 
mon wild virgin’s bower. 

Shooting seeds.—11. Wild geranium. 12. Common tare. 13. 
Pansy. Natural size. " 
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Keep on the True Basis. 


An incident in the life of Collis P. Huntington who 
lately died a multi-millionaire has been going the rounds 
of the press, and has doubtless been read with much sat- 
isfaction ; for the American mind, at present, is ever 
ready to condone a lie if money is made by it. It seems 
at the time he was building the Pacific railroad an agent 
of an iron rail manufactory called on Huntington and 
offered to sell some rails at $70 per ton. Mr. Hunting- 
ton declared that he had now more rails than he wanted 
and would be glad to sell some ; this was, of course, un- 
true, but it produced the effect he expected ; the agent 
offered to sell at $65. Mr. H. offered in payment his 
note at three months ; this being accepted he discounted 
it on the spot—thus gaining the interest. 

It is quite possible there are schools of young men to 
whom this incident will be read by a principal with satis- 
faction and approval. The commercial spirit is so ram- 
pant that schools and even churches are trying to adjust 
thémselves to,it. Is the object of the school to fit its 
pupils to make money ? Does the teacher gloat over the 
fact that one of his pupils became a bank president and 
accumulated a large pile of money? Does he feel rather 
sorry that another, a more promising pupil, decided to be- 
come a teacher, and is the recipient of only a moderate 
salary 2? Does such a man teach, in its large and true 
sense ? 

A clergyman lately said,in his sermon, that when a 
man went from a country to a city church he noticed the 
amount of the new salary was mentioned as tho that was 
the significant thing. Yes, the clergy feel intensely the 
“ commercialism” that is in the air; they know that if 
they fail to fill the pews they are liable to decapitation, 
as surely as a Chinese general that is beaten in battle. 

A thoughtful teacher sees the youth graduated from 
the grammar or high school last June struggling to find 
places where money can be made easily and quickly and 
regrets that the air is so full of “commercialism.” He 
is tempted to try to fit them to earn money instead of 
teaching them self-comprehension. The thing for which 
they have to read, write, and compute is to know them- 
selves, their powers, their duties, and their destinies. 
The street “Arab” is indeed a sharp little fellow ; he 
has given his mind wholly to the mechanism: man has 
constructed—the streets, the railways, the corners where 
newspapers may be sold, etc. The boy whocomes from a 
right school has some comprehension of the world that 
God has made, and of his place in it and what is worthy 
for him to do in it or to leave undone. 

The great majority of teachers are to have small sal- 
aries ; the great majority of their pupils are inevitably 
to fill lowly places ; but that fieed not hinder them from 
comprehending the situation. To be able to labor in the 
lowly place with honor and with submission to Him who 
marks even the fall of a sparrow is the effect of self- 
comprehension as far as is possible, and of faith where 
eyesight is not adequate. Education in its best sense 
is self-comprehension and world-comprehension. By it 
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man is put on an eminence. O, teacher, do not make a 
mistake in this matter; “getting on” is one thing; 
getting up, another. 

Sr 


State Supt. Stone. 


No state superintendent is more closely identified with 
purely educational work-and enjoys greater popularity 
than Mr. Mason S. Stone, of Vermont. Yet he feels 
that he can serve the cause more effectively in the super- 
intendency of a city school system, where he can influence 
and shape more directly the practical working out of 
public education problems. Accordingly he has decided 
not to be a candidate for re-election this year. Mr. 
Stone is a man of rare tact, and he has been pre-emi- 
nently successful in the field of school supervision and in 
his dealings with teachers and boards of education. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’ best wishes go with him, into 
whatever part of the educational field he may enter. 

a 


Detroit in 1901. 


Indications point to Detroit as the city most likely to 
secure the entertainment of the National Educational 
Association for the year 1901. The choice of that city 
would give universal satisfaction if the railroad and hotel 
arrangements arefavorable. Detroit is one of the cleanest 
and prettiest cities in the country, with a magnificent 
river front. Its railroad facilities are all that can be de- 
sired. The city offers so many attractions for teachers 
that, by skilful management, an attendance might be 
worked up as large as any the association has ever had. 
If Detroit is chosen the executive committee should try 
to secure special rates and privileges for a visit to the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. The location of 
Detroit is ideal for a National Educational convention. 

PH 


Open to Normal and College Graduates. 


The Lowell training school is making an important de- 
parture that ought to find general favor. Hereafter 
graduates of any normal school or a college of good 
standing are to be admitted. The course covers one 
year, and comprises fifteen hours every week devoted to 
actual teaching, and ten hours given to pedagogy and 
special work. The pupil teachers are trained for the 
high, grammar, and primary school. At graduation, the 
teachers are ranked according to personality, teaching 
ability, and scholarship. 

To Miss Gertrude Edmund, the well-known principal 
of the school and one of the leading women educa- 
tors of the country, is due the lion’s share of the credit 
for this noteworthy move. Five years ago graduates of 
the Lowell high school could be admitted to the training 
school and passed thru the whole course in a year and a 
half. Gradually the course was lengthened and the re- 
quirements raised. Miss Edmund has had the loyal sup- 
port of the training school committee, especially the 
chairman, Mr. H. G. Swapp, who has been a member of 
the Lowell board of education for fifteen years. and who 
takes an intelligent interest in the educational progress 
of his city. Tho the members of the board of education 
are chosen by popular vote in general election, Lowell is 
one of the few places in the country where the appoint- 
ment of teachers is regulated by merit, “personal equa- 
tion ” forming the deciding feature of it, and not politics. 
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The Busy World. 


Efforts to communicate without wires continue una- 
bated. Sir William H. Preece, an eminent engineer of 
England, announces that he had transmitted speech with- 
out wires for eight miles. His first experiments were to 
throw speech across the Menai straits, a telephone being 
on each side and using powerful induction coils. He 
thinks ships may thus communicate with each other and 
to the land. 

No news is more welcome than that from England that 
Christian people are to make a great effort to arouse a 
new interest in religion. This effort has aroused Ameri- 
cans and a call is out signed by men of all sects to make 
the coming year one of preparation for greater spiritual 
progress during the century ; among the namesare those 
of Theodore Cuyler, Gladden, Bishop Doane. There is 
not an earnest teacher anywhere but will hope this effort 
will be successful. A great part of the teaching is now 
lost because of the unspiritual state of mind that prevails. 

Singan is a Chinese city of great importance ; it was 
founded 2700 years ago by Emperor Ping—in those 
days it was called Changan. Here in 313 B. C., Emperor 
Che Hwangte ordered the burning of all the books, causing 
his name to be execrated eversince. Wars followed and 
it was utterly destroyed ; their historians say fires blazed 
here for three months among the palaces and public 
buildings, but it was rebuilt ; it has been besieged and 
destroyed many times since. It was visited by Marco 
Polo who noted its greatness. It isno longer the capital, 

-but is a center of legend, history, archeology,and politics. 

The Bank of France now has 450 millions of dollars in 
gold ; Russia has 415 millions in the Imperial bank. In 
France the gold coin employed is a 20 franc piece ($4) ; 
so the bank has 112,750,000 pieces ; if a man could 
count these at the rate of two per second it would take 
over four years and three months to complete the job. If 
piled up one above the other they would make a pile six- 
teen times higher than Guarisankar, the highest moun- 
tain of the Himilayas. The gold of Africa and Alaska 
has been accumulating in France rapidly of late. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has referred to the increase in 
the cost of attending college, and is glad to see that at 
Yale university efforts are being made by the faculty to 


furnish means for the undergraduates to earn money. 


Dr. Kitchel is at the head of this effort; his pamphlet 
says that never in the history of Yale have there been 
nearly as many chances for earning a part or all of the 
college expenses as at present. Of the 327 graduated 
last June 15 entirely paid their expenses and 15 others 
nearly all. A total of 69 paid a large part of their way. 
In the past ten years about one man in five who has re- 
ceived the B. A. degree has paid a large share of his ex- 
penses. At present there are more places to fill than 
students to supply them. All this may be used to en- 
courage a poor boy who desires to attend college. 
Porto Rico’s Climate. 

In the heat of summer the temperature of Porto Rico 
never rises above 95 degrees Fahrenheit on the sea-coast, 
and the nights are usually cool, says Harper’s Weekly. 
Whatever unpleasantness pertains to the climate is the 
outcome of the excessive humidity of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the rainy season, and the clammy dampness of clear, 
dew-laden nights. Unquestionably the rainy season is a 
trial to the constitution, for the wet air, heated by sud- 
den sunbursts, is difficult to breathe, and exposure to the 
chilly damp of night is apt to bring on pernicious and 
malarial fevers. However, with anything like proper 
care of the person and a fair diet of quinine, the summer 
season may be safely tided over. In winter—or rather 
during the “dry season” of November, December, Janu- 
ary, and February—the upper limit of the mercury is 
about 80 degrees on the coast, and ten degrees less in 
the mountains, dropping lowest in January. There is a 
greater range in temperature between day and night at 
this season than in summer. 
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Steamboating on the Jordan. 

A steamboat now plows the waters of the Jordan in 
which John baptized. The Abbot Pachomius, of the 
monastery of St. John at Jericho, made the first attempt 
at steam navigation with a small launch some years ago. 
The experiment was so successful that a small steamer 
was purchased and taken to the Jordan. This boat, the 
Prodromius, now maintains a regular passenger service 
between the bridge near Jericho and the southern end 
of the Dead sea, and is well pratronized by the tourists 
and pilgrims. 

Developing the Lake Region. 

Twenty million dollars of capital from New York and 
Philadelphia is in the course of expenditure to develop 
and employ a huge water-power to generate electricity 
at Sault-Ste Marle, where the waters of Lake Superior 
rush down on their way to the lower lakes. Timber 
lands and nickel and iron mines have been purchased by 
the company, and paper pulp, nickel steel, sulphuric acid, 
bleaching-powder, and other valuable substances will be 
manufactured. One detail of the enterprise is a railroad 
to Hudson bay, to be finished in five years. 

Nativity of United States Senators. 

There were twelve natives of Ohio in the last United 
States senate, two representing the Buckeye state, two 
representing Ohio’s neighbor to the west, Indiana, two 
Ohio’s southeasterly neighbor, West Virginia,and one each 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Iowa. 
Altho Ohio leads in the number of men in the United 
States senate neither the Bay State of Massachusetts 
nor the Empire State of New York is very far behind it 
in representation. 

The Breaking Up of Comets. 

“We must regard it as established by observation,” 
says A. Muller in the Revue Scientifique, “that comets 
present no fixity in their form, dimensions, and briiliancy. 
It seems as if these little wandering nebulosities get into 
trouble when they enter our system. Captured by the 
large planets, which force them to revolve in elliptical 
orbits, they constantly undergo the action of the planets, 
and ot the sun until the day comes when the disaggrega- 
tion of the nucleus begins to manifest itself. The final 
state consists of a stream of particles extending all along 
the orbit and successively captured by the planets. Our 
own globe collects considerable streams of shooting stars. 
These celestial fireworks are an excellent proof that we 
have nothing to fear from these gaseous bodies. Besides, 
it is now acknowledged that the probability of a collision 
between a planet and a comet coming from the depths of 
space is almost if not quite equal to zero.” 


It Will Make War Impossible. 
Louis Gathman, the inventor of the gun for throwing 


huge shells loaded with guncotton, says that for $50,- - 


000,000 he could build and equip a navy that would annihi- 
late every navy in the world. His gun was made at the 
the Bethlehem steel works and will soon be tested by the 
government. Its distinguishing features are its large 
bore and comparatively uniform thickness thruout its 
length. This is to conform to the peculiarity of smoke- 
less powder, which exerts a more uniform pressure. The 
result is a very high muzzlevelocity with a comparatively 
low pressure per square inch of gun surface. 

The bore of the gun is eighteen inchesin diameter and 
the projectile, which weighs 1800 pounds, contains 600 
pounds of guncotton. It will disable the strongest bat- 


’ tleship if it explodes within thirty feet of the vessel. 


The inventor contends that this gun will make war im- 
possible by making it so destructive that nations will arbi- 
trate rather than fight. Moreover he points to the progress 
of the world since the invention of gunpowder to show 
that war has often been an agency of civilization. If it 
had not been for gunpowder America would to-day be in- 
habited by its native savages, for it would have been im- 
possible to conquer them with their own primitive 
weapons. 
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Letters. 








The Study of “‘ Evangeline” at School. 


The similes are a notable feature of this poem. Pupils 
need (at some time) careful training in the analysis of 
figures, so that they may learn to thoroly grasp thought 
thus conveyed. This is a good place for them to exam- 
ine the simile. They will enjoy the poem the more for 
perceiving that when the poet compares the “ murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks” to “ harpers hoar ” he wishes 
us to think of the gray moss trailing from the branches, 
the antiquity of the trees and the music of the wind 
thru the boughs. Perhaps other points of similarity too 
were in the poet’s mind. 

A simple form for analysis of the figures of likeness is: 

1, What is the figure ? 

2. What objects are compared ? 

3. What points of resemblance ? 


“Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the wood- 


lands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 
heaven.” 
1 & 2, This is a simile, since a likeness is assorted between lives 
andrivers. é 
3. The sky is reflected in the river and the banks also; so these 
Acadian peasants, tho saddened and troubled at times, were in 


the main, peaceful and glad in the light of the heavenly life. 
Suggestions for an Evangeline Note-Book. 


1. The History Underlying the Poem. 

2. How Longfellow happened to choose the theme. 

(Hawthorne had found the legend of a pair of Acadian lovers 
who had been separated by the cruel transportation. The maiden 
sought her lover faithfully, and at last in old age found him dy- 
ing in a hospital. Hawthorne had considered using it in a novel, 
but deciding that it was unsuitable for that, he suggested it to 
his friend, Longfellow, fora poem. Hawthorne delighted in the 
remarkable success of the work, saying once ** that he could not 
have been procder of it had he written it himself.”) 

3. Evangeline’s Story as she told it to the Pawnee 
woman. 

4: A Pen Picture of Evangeline. 

5. A Pen Picture of Gabriel. 
able. ) 

6. A cluster of similes. (Chosen for beauty and 
force, with reason for selection given in some instances. 
Let some be explained fully, according to the form given, 
or some other, equally explicit.) 

7. The Voyage down the River, or Basil’s Home in 
Louisiana. (Make these vivid by supplying details as in 
work on Burns. Illustrate if wished.) 

8. List of rare words. (Of course, the pupils will 
* ljearn their meaning, and there will be some discussion 
as to why they are rare in prose,—they may be growing 
obsolete, or rare, because poetical.) 

(Place synonyms beside each word listed. Class attention 
may be called to these words, their earlier uses being recalled, 
or their poetical beauty dwelt upon for a time. An exercise of 
this kind is valuable as calling the pupil’s attention to the art 
and power in fit words.) 


9. Happy Expressions. (Those for which it is partic- 
ularly hard to find on equivalent. Striving to do so will 
only widen the pupil’s knowledge of words, make him more 
discriminating, and more alive to the perfection of the 
poet’s choice.) 

10..Lines of Noblest Significance. (One need not 
preach—the children get the preaching “ unbeknownst ” 
when they search for these.) 

11. Important Points in Part II. (Onesuch would be, 
“So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed 
in the willows.”) 

12. Key lines of each division of the poem. (“Sun- 
shine of Saint Eulalie was she called,” might be termed 
such for Division I.) 


(Illustrated, if desir- 
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13. Who was it ? 
to guess.) 


14, Where was it ? 
guess.) 


15, Imagine a different conclusion. 

16. Describe in verse an attempt. of Gabriel to find 
Evangeline, or the last days of Father Felician. 

There is no more beautiful life for young people to 
study than Longfellow’s, and none perhaps that more in- 
formation is given upon for them. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. See 
also references on lives of American authors. 


Los Angeles High School. EmILy C. CLARK. 
SP 
Turning the Car Around. 


(Describe some character for class 


(Describe some scene for class to 


I have proposed for some time to tell you of certain 
conclusions I have come to concerning improvements in 
education. I attended a normal school and got some in- 
sight, and then went to work, but I did not succeed as I 
hoped. After about three years I found a copy of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL on the desk of the superintendent at 
Columbus; it was in 1878. I well remember the time. I 
did not think the paper a great one by any means, but I 
could see that it aimed at better things, and it put the 
failure right where it belonged, on the backs of the teach- 
ers. I became a subscriber and you have done me the 
honor of publishing some of myideas. As I kept reading 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL I became more and more interested. 
In one number you spoke of studying the children in or- 
der to know how to teach. I believed that was sound 
doctrine. 

Iu the course of time Col. Parker (may blessings rest 
on him) was introduced to us, then came Miss Patridge, 
Miss Spear, Messrs. Frye, Spear, Jackman, Giffin, Grif- 
fith, Powell, Seeley, and many others. I was surprised 
when manual training was proposed in THE JOURNAL, but 
I felt the arguments were unanswerable. The kinder- 
garten was advocated but it took a good while to convince 
me that play could educate; I gave in however. After 
ten years I began to perceive that education isa very 
broad affair and is affected by all sorts of agencies. Then 
I got rather crazy ; I thought something else would be 
discovered and the present system of using books would 
be thrown overboard. 

I bought a little book, by A. M. Kellegg, on Pestalozzi 
—I own in all about thirty—and in that I found that 
about a hundred years ago the car of education was turned 
around and that enormous changes were made in school- 
room practice. I have for a few years spent some time 
of each year as an agent, and visit many schools. I ask 
myself, “Are the present methods more effective than 
the former ones?” In other words, I want to know whether 
the kindergarten, manual training, child study, nature 
study, art study, etc., have turned the car farther 
around ? 

[t seems to me that the gain is in the new attitude ; 
the teacher no Icnger enters the school-room like the 
doctor who says, “Take that and it will make you well,” 
but rather as a student who is trying to learn all he can. 
While in a scheol in Buffalo, I saw the very worst hand- 
ling of young beings it has been my lot to witness; in 
mentioning this to Supt. Emerson he admitted the in- 
justice and the mal-science, and said, “But what can 
you expect of such material as are successful in getting 
positions ? I am thankful the results are no worse.” So 
I have given up the idea of seeing the car turned farther 
around. We cannot do more until we can induce men 
and women to teach in the spirit of the Great Teacher. 
I consider the last presidential election the utterance of 
a protest against the general living in non-accordance 
with the Golden Rule. I do not think there is enough of 
this rule in the school-room; that is what the future 
Pestalozzi will aim to accomplish. NOBLE HASKINS. 

Cleveland. 
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Contest Over Supt. Van Sickle. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—A demurrer in Circuit Court No. 2 has 
been filed by the board of school commissioners to the peti- 
tion of Dr. Albert B, Lyman, who asked that an injunction be 
issued restraining the board and the city comptroller from 
paying to James H. Van Sickle any sum as salary for the officé 
of superintendent of public instruction of Baltimore. 

Dr. Lyman contends that Supt. Van Sickle’s position 
is like that of a municipal official, and according to a Maryland 
law that provides that ‘‘all municipal officials, except females, 
shall be registered voters of the city of Baltimore,” is not eligible 
to his position, as he is not a registered voter. 

The school board in its demurrer contests that Mr. Van 
Sickle is not a municipal official and that his office does not 
come within the provisions of the law referred to, and 1t asks 
that the petition be dismissed. Prominent counsel has been 
engaged for both sides. 


State Certificates in J1linois. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—State Supt. Alfred Bayliss has recently 
issued a circular on state cerficates for teachers which gives 
the requirements in detail. State certificates in Illinois are 
granted only upon public examination. It has been agreed 
that applicants for examination shall be required to comply 
with the following conditions: 

They must furnish the state superintendent satisfactory evi- 
dence of good character and of having taught with success, not 
less than three years (twenty-seven months), at least one year 
of which time shall have been in Illinois, and within five years 
from the date of the examination. For the five-year certificate 
the candid te must pass a satisfactory examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Keading, school management, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, history of the United States, 
civil government of the United States and the State of Illinois, 
algebra, plane geometry, physiology, biology, and physics. 

Candidates must, to obtain the certificate, present papers in 
all the subjects named, and receive an average rating of at 
least 75 in a scale of 100. Provided that if one or more papers 
shall be rated by the judges at less than 70, no certificate will 
be issued until the candidate, at some future examination, shall 
have presented papers in place of them, upon the same sub- 
jects, which shall be rated at 75 or more. 

FOR THE LIFE CERTIFICATE, 

For the life certificate the candidate will be examined in any 
sixteen of the following subjects: Reading, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, physical geography, history, civil government, 
physiology, astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, physics, 
zoology, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, French, and pedagogy, the last named subject being in- 
cluded in all cases. 

The average rating required for the Life Certificate is 80. 
The minimum is 70. Holders of valid five-year certificates need 
not be examined in any subject in which a credit of 80 or more 
has been obtained at a previous examination. The same rule 
will apply to candidates for the life certificate who have reached 
the required average for the five-year certificate, but who have 
fallen below the minimum in one or more subjects. 

Graduates of the University of Illinois, or of any of the II- 
linvis state normal schools, or teachers of seven years’ success- 
ful experience, two of which must have been in Illinois, whose 
character and skill shall be fully confirmed by direct knowledge, 
may receive the life certificate on the following terms and con- 
ditions: 

Notice of intention to apply for the life certificate must be 
given to the superintendent of public instruction, at least six 
months previous to the date of the examination. 

The candidate must file with the superintendent at least ninety 
days before the date set for the examination, a thesis. If the thesis 
is accepted, the cafididate may select any eight of the following 
subjeets, pedagogy being one: pedagogy, arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, 
physiology, zoology, English, Latin, German, French, literature, 
history, civil government. Theses for rgor must be filed not later 
than May 6,and may be offered on any one of the following subjects 
the length not to exceeds5,oco words : The vacation school, the san- 
itation and decoration of country school houses, how may the 
county institute be improved? for avd against the consolidation 
of the county schools with a consideration of the matter of 
transportation, the value of the school library, for ov against the 
proposition that at least one year’s work in an approved training 
acne should be a preliminary qualification of all public sehool 
teachers, 








CREDENTIALS. 

In respect to character, no set form of evidence is required, 
provided that the fact of good character appears. If an ap- 
plicant is not personally known to the state superintendent, 
written testimonials from two or more responsible persons ac- 
quainted with the applicant will be required. In respect to 
the length of time that an applicant has taught. his own dec- 
laration, giving the time, place, and kind of school, will be suf- 
ficient. As to success in teaching, written testimonials from 
is Pagar and competent persons acquainted with the facts, 
will be required. These credentials must be furnished before 
a candidate can be admitted to the examination. 
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Work of Hampton Summer School. 


HAMPTON, VA.—With the closing of the regular session of 
Hampton institute preparations for the summer normal began. 
The purpose of this school is to give the colored teachers of 
the South a four weeks’ course of instruction in methods of 
teaching. More than two hundred teachers were in attendance 
this year. Some of them worked eleven hours a day, for the 
lessons in cooking began at six o’clock in the morning, and the 
last class was not dismissed until late in the afternoon. 
Twenty different subjects were open to the students, including 
manual training, child study, business forms and methods, and 
upholstering. 

On Saturday mornings teachers’ experience meetings were 
held. The problems confronting teachers were discussed, 
points in school management and discipline were brought out, 
and practical suggestions were given. 

As an aid to the lectures and recitations there was an exhibit 
of school books and suppl es. The latest and best books upon 
education from the leading publishers in the country were 
shown. . This feature was appreciated greatly by those who 
live and teach in rural districts where the opportunity to exam- 
ine new school-books seldom comes. 


School of Commerce. 


Mapison, Wis.—A school of commerce has been established 
at the University of Wisconsin. The aim of the work wili be 
to care for the higher education of business men. With this 
in view the regents have planned a broad training in all the 
English branches with at least one modern language, and 
upon that basis they have arranged technical, courses designed 
to prepare men for the banking business, the consular service 
and foreign commerce. 

The requirements for admission to the school, which will be 
opened at the beginning of the academic year, are identical 
with those of colleges of ,letters and science and engineering. 


Alexandria’s Many Institutions of Learning. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—This historic city has in addition to its 
public schoo's many private institutions of learning of a high 
order and well known thru the country. Among these are the 
Arlington institute for young ladies, Potomac academy for 
boys, and St. Mary’s academy, a Catholic school forgirls. The 
John Hay,normal and industrial school promises to hold high 
rank among the schools of the South tor the education of col- 
ored youth. The town of Del Ray, a suburbof Alexandria, has 
just been supplied with a fine brick building for a graded insti- 
tution. 

Just to the west of the city is the Episcopal theological semi- 
nary, from which Bisbop Phillips Brooks was graduated in 
1859, B shop Randolph in 1858, and Bishop Henry C. Potter in 
1857. Nearly a thousand ministers have been given to the 
church by this institution. ' 


New Preparatory School in Connecticut. 


SIMSBURY, CONN.—Several months ago the alumni of the 
Westminister schoo: formerly Jocated at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
formed a stock company for the purpose of securing a more 
favorable site for the schoo]. They wished for country envir- 
onments, larger athletic fields and a greater distance from New 
York. Accordingly the purchase of 120 acres of high land 
overlooking the beautiful Farmington valley was made in this 
town. New buildings were erected and now the school is 
ready to begin its first year in its new location. The principal 
is Mr. Wm. L. Cushing, of Yale, class ’72. 


Teaching Versus Politics. 


WILKESBARRE, PA. —The school authorities have requested 
Prin. F.C. Santee. of our-Central high school, to resign his seat 
in the city council, or else give up his position as teacher. 
During recent investigations of bribery charges, Mr. Santee 
took a prominent part. The authorities felt that the notoriety 
would be demoralizing in the school-room. Councilman San- 
tee’s constituénts say the record he made in the bribery inves- 
tigation will not demoralize his pupils. but will be a lesson as 
to the kind of mana pubiic man should be. 

It is probable that Mr. Santee will resign his seat in the 
council, as that pays no salary, while for his work as teacher 
he receives $1,200 a year. 


Notes from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The main building of the new Central high 
school is now in use, and more than fifteen hundred boys are 
enrolled. A prominent feature is the two-domed observatory. 
In connection with the school of pedagogy established in the 
new building a school of practice has been opened. It begins 
with the lowest grammar grade, and it is intended to adda 
grade each year until the four grades of the grammar course 
are completed. 

Commercial High School for Girls. 

The commercial department of the girls’ high school has 
been made into a separate institution under the name of the 
Commercial High School for Girls. It is established in the 
boys’ old high school. 
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Some Statistics 
The total enrollment of pupils in all the schools exceeds 
150,000, The teaching force numbers upward of 3.520, of 
whom but about two hundred are men. The attendance at the 
summer playgrounds was 306,297, while the number of baby 
visitors in coaches averaged 253 daily. 


Chicago Notes. 
A Blind Supervisor for the Blind. 


Mr. John D, Curtis has been proposed tor the position of 
supervisor of the teaching of the blind ata salary of $1,500. 
Mr, Curtis, who is himself blind, has been a teacher at the in- 
stitute for the blind at Jacksonville for several years. He isa 
graduate of the Hyoe Park high school and of the University 
of Chicago. He wili have an assistant in his duties, 

Seven centers for the instruction of blind children will be 
opened in different schools of the city, As far as possible the 
pupils will be taught in the regular classes, 


Principal ot Lake View High School Elected. 

Mr. Benjamio F, Buck, of Austin, has been chosen principal 
of the Lake View high school. Mr. Buck is an Ann Arbor 
graduate and has been tor four years principal of the Mar- 
quette grammar school, 

Mrs, Laura H. Norton, wife of the late principal, was re- 
garded a leading candidate for her husband's position, but in a 
recent letter to Supt. Cooley she requested that her name 
should not be considered in that connection, 


Foreiga Correspondence Among Schools. 

Mr. David G. Hurlbert, a teacher in the Eighty-third street 
school of Chicago, instituted a plan last year whereby interna- 
tional and interstate correspondence was carried on. Letters 
were sent to and responses received from pupils and teachers 
of the schools of Leeds, Birmingham, and Liverpool, England, 
and from a grammar school of Baltimore, Md, 

In some cases the letters of the English children were ac- 
companied by personal letters from the headmasters of the 
schools and the officials of the board of education. They all 
endorsed Mr Hurlburt’s plan. Inone instance a group photo- 
graph of the class was furnished and the children who wrote 
the letters were indicated, 

Mr. Hurlbert 1s gratified at the success of his idea and he in- 
tends to develop it further the coming year. 


A School for Apprentices. 

Plans to teach boys a trade have just been projected by the 
Lewis institute and the Industrial Trades Union, The pur- 
pose is to give to all apprentices vouched for by the union a 
technical education and to fit them for their callings. The ap- 
prentice will have free tuition at the institute, in addition to 
regular weekly wages. The term will extend over three years, 
and each boy will spend two evenings each week at the insti- 
tute. Upon the completion of the term the school wiil certify 
him to the union, which will provide him with a card, indicat- 
ing that he is entitled to the consideration due a journeyman. 


Recent Deaths. 
Rev. Erastus M. Cravath. ; 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Kev. Dr, Erastus Milo Cravath, for 
twenty-two years president of Fisk university, Nashville, died 
Sept. 4, aged sixty-eight. 

Dr. Cravath was a graduate of Oberlin college and Oberlin 
Theological seminary, In 1865, he was appointed by the 
American Missionary Association to establish schools for the 
Southern Freedmen, Fisk university was founded by him and 
he became its president in 1875. For three years he managed 
the “ Jubilee Singers,” by whose efforts, here and abroad, $150,- 
000 was raised for the university. 

Since 1878 he had devoted himself continuously to bis duties 
as the head of the institution. He received the degree of D. D. 
from Iowa college in 1886. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, Philosopher. 

Wermar, GermMany.—Prof. Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, 
one of the most prominent of the modern German philosophers, 
died here after eleven years of hopeless insanity. He was one 
of the founders of the socialistic school. His writings were 
filled with revolutionary ideas. Their brilliancy and epigram- 
matic force commanded attention and admiration, tho pessimism 
characterized most of his conclusions. The most remarkable 
of his works is * So spake Zarathustra.” Nietzsche was a close 
friend of Richard Wagner, the composer. 


Professor Heary Sidgwick. 

Lonpon.—Dr. Henry Sidgwick, the widely known educator 
is dead, He has been prominently connected with all plans, 
for the better education of women and is the author of many 
scientific works. Prof. Sidgwick was educated at Rugby and 
Trinity college He was a fellow of the latter from 1859 to 
1869 and later was elected honorary fellow of the same. In 
1875 he was appointed przlector of moral and political philos- 
ophy. “The vigor of his thought and his common sense way of 
presenting ed»cational topics have given his occasional con- 
tributions to educational periodicals a popularity seldom gained 
in this field. 
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In and Around New York City. 
Remedies for Half-Day Classes. 


Half-day classes willbe arranged in many of the city schools 
as this is the only possible way to accommodate the large num- 
bers who have applied, The overcrowding is particularly great 
in the high schools, Here the instruction should be five hours 
a day; at present one set of pupils is given three and a half 

“hours in the morning and another set the same time in the 
afternoon, 

President O’Brien has suggested that one teacher take one 
class of pupils from 8 A. M. to 12:30 P.M., and another teacher 
instruct a separate set of pupils from 12:30 to 4:30 P.M. Thus 
the teacher would be relieved and the pupils would receive an 
hour’s more work a day than is possible under the present 
arrangement, 


Mr. Maxwell’s Theory on Entrance Age. 


City Superintendent Maxwell still holds to his theory that the 
best remedy for school crowding is to limit entrance to the 
regular primary classes to children at least six years of age. 
He believes that younger children should be put into kinder- 
gartens and he sugyests that portable school-houses might be 
used in this connection. 


Kindergarten System to be Enlarged. 


About fifty new kindergarten classes will be opened this 
winter. The total number will then be from 110 to 120, with a 
capacity of about 3,500 pupils, 


New Plan for Evening Schools. 


President Miles O’Brien proposes to estahlish in the evening 
high schools certain classes made up of sgudents preparing tor 
college. ‘The teachers of these classes will be chosen specific- 
ally for their “ coaching ” ability and the courses will be planned 
with a view to economizing time. In the elementary evening 
schools certain definite courses of study will be laid out which 
will fit pupils for the day high schools or evening preparatory 
courses. President O’Brien believes that there are many boys 
and girls now at work who would enter college or high school 
if they could obtain the necessary preparation and continue to 
earn their living at the same time. fn the proposed evening 
courses, which might run over two or three years, boys and 
girls could be prepared to pass the regents’ examinations for 
protessional schools, to enter city and normal colleges, or any 
collegiate departments. 


Large Numbers at Training Schools. 


Cards of admission to the training schools were issued b 
City Superintendent Maxwell to some three hundred high 
school graduates who have passed the examinations, Ot these 
nearly sixty enter the New York training school, making the 
number there one hundred and fifty. 


Disposing of Excess of Pupils. 


Pres, O’Brien adopted the following plan for coping with the 
over-crowded schools last Monday. An officer of the truant 
department was stationed at every building where there was 
indication that the attendance would exceed the school capa- 
city. He had provided himself with information as to the 
nearest school-house that could receive additional pupils, and 
shortly after nine o’clock he escorted those to whom admission 
had to be refused, to the school where seats could be obtained. 
The scheme has been in operation thruout the week. 


Parochial School Work. 


In the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx there are nearly 
forty thousand pupils attending parochial schools. These 
occupy eighty-one school-houses and 720 instructors are en- 

aged in teaching them. The average cost of maintaining 
these schools is $10 a child annually. 

The money for the support of the schools is raised partly 
thru special societies in the parishes and partly thru appeals 
made by the pastor. The central government of the New York 
Catholic schools is vested in a special board, of which the 
president is the Right Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, V.G. The 
government is directive and suggestive rather than mandatory, 
considerable latitude being allowed each school in its manage- 
ment. 

Aside from their religious character the parish schools are 
conducted on plans similar to those employed by the other 
schools. Every year there are two written examinat:ons for 
promotions, directed by the principals of the schools or the 

arish priests. In the boys’ schools managed by the Christian 
Brothers there are frequent competitive examinations, both 
oral and written. Each year a superintendent, who is selected 
with the approval of the archbishop, conducts one searching 
oral examination in every school. He endeavors to examine 
personally every child in each branch of study. From any 
schools which he is unable to visit in person, the manuscripts 
of the written promotion examination are sent to him. From 
these the superintendent forms his. opinion of the work accom- 
plished and makes his report to the parish priest. 
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It is the especial aim of the church in establishing these $75 to $100 a month, and superintendents $2,coo to $2,500 a 


schools to reach the children of the poor, and no parish in the 
country 1s considered fully equipped until it has a school as 
well as a rectory. 


Exiled Christian Brothers Returning Home. 


It is reported that three of the ten Christian Brothers exiled 
for teaching classics in their schools are now on their way to 
the United States. Three others are said to have been notified 
that they will be sent back to this country before the end of the 
year. 


Brother Potannan returns from Nantes, France, to New York+ 
Brother Quintinian, assistant visi'or of the New York province, 
has been transferred to Maryland. Brother Maurelian, for- 
merly president of the college at Memphis, Tenn., will return 
from Rheims, France, to New York. rother Paulian, visitor 
of the St. Louis province, will return to his former post when 
he has recovered from an attack of typhoid fever. He is now 
in Watertord, Ireland. 


Brother Justin, at present stationed at Toulouse, France, has 
been notined that he will be sent back to the United States 
during the current year. Brother Eusebius, formerly rector of 
the Catholic Protectorate of New York, now at San Etienne, 
France, has received word that after spending another year in 
studying the French method of industrial education he will be 
assigned to duty in this country. 


The four brothers w'ose exile is probably almost ended are 
Brother Maurice, formerly president of Rock Hiil college, 
Maryland, now at Rangoon, India; Krother Fabrician, for- 
merly preside: t of St. John’s coilege, Washington, now at Pas- 
sy, France; Brother Christian, a protessor of the Maryland 
rovince, now in Brussels; and Brother Bernard in Cairo, 
“Bypt. 

New Parochial School. 


The new parochial school of St. Francis Xavier in West 
Seventeenth street was opened last Monday. The building is a 
substantial structure cost ng about $135.0c0. It will take the 
place of both the old schools of St. Francis Xavier’s parish lo- 
cated in Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. 


Professional School of Commerce. 


The new school of commerce connected with New York uni- 
versity will open in October. It will be practically the only 
institut‘on of its kind in the country by reason of its purely 
protessional character which gives it the same relation to the 
university as that of the law school. Ocher universities have 
schools for higher commercial education, but they are open to 
undergraduates and are made parallel to the regular college 
course. 

The new school will be placed in the university building in 
Washington square. The faculty is composed of eight pro- 
fessors of the university’s law school and eleven new pro- 
fessors the latter being men of recognized proficiency in all 
kinds of business and accounting. 

Chancellor MacCracken believes that the school will fill a 
a felt want for a business education built upon a scientific 
basis. 


we 
Interesting Notes From Everywhere. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Supt. George I. Aldrich has assumed 
charge of the public schools of this city. Former Supt. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton is in New York where he will soon enter upon his 
duties at Teachers college. 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—The peopie of our town are very 
proud ot the progress made in the public school system in re- 
cent years. The financial statement of the year, as handed in 
at the annual school meeting held in August, shows that the 
school expenses for the past year amounted to $46,696.00 about 
two-thirds of the sum being expended for teachers’ salaries. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Dr. F. E. Bolton has resigned his posi- 
tion as protessor of psychology and education, in the state nor- 
mal school here, to become professor of pedagogy in the State 
University of lowa. Dr. Bolton is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, and has taken advanced work in three universi- 
ties of this country and of Europe. Two years ago hereceived 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from Clark university. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—The new periodical issued monthly by the 
Chicago institute, altho primarily designed to assist the work 
of the teachers of that institution, will prove of general value. 
The aim of Zhe Chicago Institute Course of Study is to des- 
cribe the actual work done in the school, giving also such ex- 
planations and illustrations as may be thought necessary to 
make the methods in use thoroly understood. 


Supt. Fred. W. Atkinson has written from the Philippines 
to Secretary Irwin Shepard, of the N. E. A., asking that nor- 
mal graduates be sent to the islands as teachers. On three- 
year contracts, primary and grammar grade teachers are offered 


year. In addition all expenses to Manila will be paid. 


BuFFALO, N. Y..—Mr. Fred H. Daniels, director of drawing 
in the public schools of this city, has resigned. The vacancy 
has not been filled as yet. 


BANGOR, Mz.—Miss Mary S. Snow has resigned her posi- 
tion as superintendent of the schools of this city. owing to poor 
health. ‘The school board refused to accept ner resignation, 
but Miss Snow positively declined to remain longer. 


Lonpon.—The general committee for the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science has at last decided to 
admit women to membership in the association. 


ATLANTA, GA.— Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given to Spell- 
man seminary, a negro college of this city, the sum of $180,000. 
A new dormitory. a new dining ha 1, a residence for the faculty, 
a hospital, and a heating and lighting plant will be built. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—The board of directors of Wittenberg 
college has offered the presidency of the college to Dr. J. M. 
Ruthrauff in place of Dr. S. A. Ort,resigned. It is understood 
that Dr. Ruthrauff will atcept. He has been president of 
Carthage (11].) college tor seven years. In his new position he 
will hold the chair of moral science, but will spend most of his 
time traveling in the interest of the college. 


SCRANTON, PA.—An exciting scene marked the opening of 
the Carbondale public schools. Mr. W. D. Bryden, who was 
principal of the h gh school last year and claimed the right to 
the place again because the old school board had elected him was 
finally arrested. : 

After Mr. Bryden had opened school he ordered a pupil to 
play a piano selectior. Director Hughes told the pupil to keep 
his seat, and Mr. C. M. Lesher informed Bryden that he had 
been delegated to take charge of the schools until a principal 
was chosen. Mr. Bryden claimed that he was principal under 
contract and would maintain hisrightsassuch. As he refused 
to vacate the room, a warrant was sworn out, the constable ar- 
rested him, and the action broke up the school. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Separate schools with negro teachers have 
been provided for the colored children of Co'umbia county. 
The negroes are making efforts to secure for their children ad- 
mission at the white schools, but they will not be successful. 
The school board has been debating the question of separate 
schools for some time and its action marks the final agree- 
ment, 


Three women have been elected to professorships in Swiss 
universities. Miss Tumarkin will lecture at Bern on the his- 
tory of modern esthetics ; Miss Rodriuge at Geneva on floral bi- 
ology, and Mrs. Zebrowski at the Neuenburg on German liter- 
ature. 


Some time ago Pres. Manual Sanguilly, of the University of 
Havana, refused to allow the Dominican monks, who have 
been domiciled in the university buildings for 150 years, to en- 
ter their quarters. On his return to the island Governor Gen- 
eral Wood ordered that the monks be reinstated, pending an 
investigation of their rights. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association reports that in the 
educational department of 350 associations, 26,000 young men 
received instruction from 1,215 teachers last winter. The work 
of the department was extended to Honolulu and Porto Rico. 
The department circulated traveling libraries, fity-five in all, 
each containing from sixty to one hundred volumes. Sixteen 
of the libraries are in the Philippines. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The university museum at Harvard is 
to have a large addition costing one hundred thousand dollars. 
It is the gitt of Prof. Alexander Agassiz and others of his 
family. Plains already filed show that the building is to be of 
brick and stone, similar to the main building of the museum, 
five stories high, and tor feet long by 77 feet wide. Most of 
the space on the first floor will be devoted to a large lecture 
hall, The basement will contain a laboratory, photograph 
room, storeroom and geology room. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The University of Rochester hence- 
forth will be a co-educational institution. The sum of fifty 
thousand dollars has been raised for an endowment fund, con- 
ditional upon women being permitted to enter the university. 


BuRLINGTON, Vt.—Following the trend of similar institu- 
tions the University of Vermont will establish a department of 
commerce and economics. As set forth in a recently issued 
circular the pian is, in brief, to lay a broad basis o! thoro train- 
ing in English, and supplement it with courses in all the 
higher forms of business. : 

This work, which will extend thru the junior and senior years, 
is open to those who have successfully complcted for two years 
any of the courses in the University of Vermont, or their 
equivalents in other institutions. 


Nervousness is cured by making the blood rich ‘and pure with 
Heod’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the sweet, refreshing sleep of child- 
hood. : 
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Courses of Study. 








Syllabus of Lessons on Physiology. 


By Supt. Henry G. WILLIAMS, Marietta, O. 
Suggestions to Teachers. 


The following syllabus is designed as an outline to 
guide teachers of the first, second, and third years, in- 
clusive, in the oral teaching of this subject. Teachers 
of first grade should teach the topics printed in small 
capitals, thus: THE BODY ; teachers of the second grade 
should also teach the same topics, and in addition, the 
topics printed in italics, thus: How we prepare foods ; 
teachers of the third grade should teach the entire out- 
line or syllabus. 

Teachers should know what the children of their grade 
have been taught before reaching their present grade ; 
for this reason teachers should note carefully the work 
as outlined for the preceding grade. For a similar reasan 
teachers should know what their pupils will be expected 
to learn in the following grade. 

As the pupils of these grades have no text-books on 
this subject, teachers should be extremely careful in pre- 
senting the subject in order that correct impressions 
may result. The matter should. be presented in simple 
language. Children should be encouraged to talk upon 
the subjects presented by the teacher. This subject 
furnishes suitable material for much oral language train- 
ing. Encourage children to give answers in complete 
statements, but do not always require it. In the second 
grade some written work may be required ; in the third 
grade, reproductions, descriptions, written answers to 
questions, and other written language exercises may le 
required. 

Two short lessons per week will yield better results 
than the same amount of time devoted to onelesson. Jn 
the first grade lessons should occupy fifteen minutes ; 
in the second and third grades, twenty minutes. The 
lessons may be given at the regular language periods, 
simply taking the place of other forms of language les- 
sons. The informational side of the lesson must aot be 
lost sight of, however. 

Teachers of physiology should always remember that 
they are not teaching anatomy, and should give only 
enough instruction in it to enable them to make plair 
the use and care of the organ studied. Special stress 
should be placed upon the care, the hygiene, the laws of 
health. Children should be taught to prize good health, 
and to seek perfect development. 


Outline of Topics. 
{ 1. Paris.—Head, trunk, arms, legs, fing- 
| ers, hands, wrists, elbows, shoulders, feet, 
| ankles, toes, knees, thighs, neck, throat, 
chest, cheek, face, nose, eyes, ears, etc. 
| Locate each, and spell the names. Use 
| them in oral sentences. 
} 1. Cleanliness of body, 
} face, and hands. 
| 2. Position of the body 
| 2. General | in sitting, and why. 
3. Position of the body 

| in walking, and why. 

| | 4. Position of fhe body 
\ in standing, and why. 
{ 1. Why we need foods.—What food does 
| for the body ; foods that make us warm; 
foods that make usstrong ; results of doing 


care 


| without food ; insufficient food ; necessity 
of water as a food. Show that proper 
drinks are foods. 

2. Where we get foods.—1. From animals; 
meats , name some kinds, such as pork, 
veal, beef, mutton, fish, chicken, venison, 
etc. 2. From plants; vegetables, fruits, 

| and breadstuffs; learn names of garden 


2. Foops. 


3. DRINKS. 


4, STOMACH. 


5, TEETH. 


6. SKIN. 
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vegetables; name fruits and uses, and 
where grown; bread-materials in different 
countries. 3. Fromtheground ; salt, water. 

8. How we prepare foods.—Why we cook 
most foods; foods that may be eaten with- 
out cooking; different ways of cooking 
foods ; discuss methods of cooking. 

4, How to eat.—Chewing our food ; use 
and care of the teeth ; when to eat; eat- 
ing between meals; children should eat 
more frequently than grown people, but at 
regular times ; lunches at school. 

5. How much and what to eat.—Depends 
on climate, season, age, health. 


1. Milk as a drink.—Best food known ; 
how it should be taken—always slowly, 
best when sipped—why ? Hard to digest 
when taken rapidly; milk for children, 
sick people ; how cheese is made ; butter, 
and how made; cream—uses, and how 
obtained; kinds of milk used in different 
countries. 

2. Water.--Our bodies three-fourths 
water, and require much water ; water in 
our foods—in bread, potatoes, turnips, 
meat, etc., even in dry crackers; pure 
water—importance of drinking pure 
water; filtered water; cistern water ; 
spring water; well water ; how water is 
rendered unfit to drink ; disease germs in 
water. 

3. Tea and coffee.-Why not good for 
growing children ; how tea is obtained 
and prepared for market ; where coffee 
grows, and how prepared for the market. 

1. Description.—Where it is; size and 
shape; how much it was made to hold ; 
how people enlarge and abuse the stomach. 

2. Why food should be well chewed before 
it is swallowed; work the stomach must do. 

3. Causes of “sour” stomach. 

4. The causes of pain in the stomach.—- 
Eating too rapidly ; and eating things that 


, will not digest well; swallowing some 


A i 
Oe 





thing that is not food. 

5. Rules for Kating.—1. Chew the food 
until all the lumps are fine. 2. Eat slowly. 
3. Eat only at regular times—but children 
should have three meals and two regular 
lunches per day while small. 4. Eat well- 
cooked food. 

5. Eat no raw meat. 

6. Eat only enough to satisfy hunger. 

1. Number in first set; number in per- 
manent (last) set. 

2. Description.—Different kinds studied ; 
squirrel’s teeth ; rat’s teeth; animals that 
haven’t any teeth ; how the chicken chews 
its food. 

3. Uses.—To chew with ; to aid in talk- 
ing ; to improve the “looks.” 

4, Care.—1.—The teeth should be care- 
fully cleaned and brushed night and morn- 
ing. 2. Use wooden toothpicks. 3. Do 
not try to gat ice. 4. Do not crack nuts 
with the teeth. & Candy injures the 
teeth. 6. Tobacco spoils the teeth and 


| taints the breath. 


1. What it is; how composed ; skins of 
animals; leather, and how made; different 
skins that may be made into leather. 

2. Uses.—To protect.the nerves under- 
neath ; to keep the body from getting hurt. 

3. Pores or tubes in the skin.—-Connect 
with the blood and drain out of the body 
poisons from the blood; these tubes are 
the sewers and wastepipes of the body. 
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7. NAILS. 


8. HAIR. 





9. LUNGS. 





10. EYES. 
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(Explain.) These tubes must be kept 
open. 

4. Bathing.—Necessity,how,and when to 
take a bath. : 


1. Uses of the finger nails; uses of toe 
nails of animals—cat, squirrel, dog,prairie 
dog, etc. Compare the nails of the hand 
with the nails of the chicken, birds, squir- 
rels, etc. 

2. Care of the nails.—They grow from 


j the bottom or end next to body of finger, 


hence, they will grow rapidly in length and 
must be kept trimmed off. Do not bite the 
finger nails off. Keep them cut even with 
the ends of the fingers. Keep them 
clean. Clean nails are one sign or mark 
of 5 cates boy or girl. Are yours clean 
now? 


1. Uses.—Protects head from cold, and 
from blows; adds to the appearance. 

2. Care.—The skin pours out an oil that 
keeps the hair soft and glossy, hence, the 
skin should be kept clean so this oil may 
flow. Wash your hair about once a week. 


; Do not wet the hair every time you comb 


it—frequent wetting takes the gloss off 
the hair and causes dandruff. Comb the 
hair dry, and comb long enough to make 
the hair soft and cause the oil to flow. 
Do not use hair oil. Brush the hair fre- 


. quently. 


1. What they are and where they are; 
what they do for us. 

2. Breathing.— How to breathe proper- 
ly; use of the nose in breathing ; why 
the air we breathe should all go thru the 
nose. 

3. How to drive out the impure air; 
children should be taught breathing exer- 
cises that will enable them not only to 
take deep inspirations but complete ex- 
halations. 

4, Importance of a full chest ; how to 


}) expand the chest. 


5. Importance of pure air, good ventila- 
tion, and outdoor exercise. 

6. Wear loose clothing about the chest 
and waist, especially while growing. 

7. Rules—1. Even in running keep the 
mouth closed. 2. Breathe deeply. 3. Learn 
to fill the lungs and hold the air for a full 
minute. 4. Running and hard work are 
good for the lungs. Sit and stand with 
shoulders thrown back and chest thrown 
forward. 


1. Uses.—Things we can see; what-we 
learn by sight—color, form, size, etc. 

2. Description.—Parts, size, color, pupil, 
brows, lashes, lids, etc. 3. How the eye 
is kept from danger. 

4, Care.—Bathing the eyes in the morn- 
ing ; having a good light, but too strong. 


} Do not look directly at the bright sun, 


electric light, etc. How to remove cin- 
ders, glass and dirt from the eye. 

5. Tell the pupils about blind children— 
how they must learn by touch; about 
Laura Bridgman ; Helen Keller ; Tommy 
Stringer ; Willie Robbin ; Edith Thomas; 
Lizzie Haguewood—all of these both blind 
and deaf, hence dumb also. 

1. Uses of different parts—shell to catch. 
the sound, etc. 

2. What we learn by means of the ears; 
how valuable to us ; which are more valu- 
able, the ears or the eyes? What do we 
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mean by sounds and noises? Difference 
between music and noise. How we hear. 
11. Ears. 4 Different sounds animals make, and what 

j : called—for instance, the sound made by 
the horse, the cow, the dog, etc. What 
animals chirp, bawl, bellow, bray, etc? 

3. Care of the ears.—Importance of 
keeping the ears warm. Do not put cold 
water into them. They should not be 
pulled nor boxed—why? Do not pick 
them with a pin. Use of the ear-wax. 


1. Of what made. 

2. Uses of bones.—To keep the body from 
falling into a great lump, or heap. To 
help us to move about, to use our hands, 
arms, and to talk, chew our food, etc. To 
protect the more delicate organs in the 
body—as the brain, heart, lungs, stomach, 





12. BONEs. 


te eee SE CORES Sm, 


te. 

3. Study the shape of the bones—long, 
short, round, flat, hollow, smooth, rough, 
etc. ? 

4, Study some motions bones help us 
make, and how the muscles (lean meat) 
are fastened to them. 


| 

[ 

{ 1. Study a string, or shred, of lean 
meat after it has been well boiled. 

2. Uses of Muscles. 

3. Location of muscles—Some outside 
of the bones, some enclosed by the bones. 
How is it with the turtle ? 
13.MuUSCLES + 4. Why we should have good, strong 
muscles. 

5. Exercise and play help to make good 
muscles. 

6. Find a few muscles about the hand, 
arms, face, neck, andlower limbs. Notice 
the change in shape when in use. 


cr 


1. Generally, when we get sick, it is our 
fault—we ought to know how to keep from 
getting sick. It is the doctor’s place to 
help us to get well, and not to keep us 
from getting sick. 

2. Disease shortens man’s life. 

3. Exercise at regular times helps to 
make the body healthy. 

4, The feet should never “dangle” when 
we are sitting in a chair or on seat. 

14, SoME 5. Children should stand and sit erect. 
OTHER 6. Young people at least should never 
THINGS use beer, cider, wine, or spirits of any kind. 

little boys ; 7. Tobacco is very dangerous to grow- 

and girls | ing bodies. 

should 8. Never wear unclean nor wet clothing. 

know. ¥. Bathe often, but never when tired, or 
warm, nor immediately after a meal. 

10. Never eat while you are very hot. 

11. Eat slowly, chew your food well, 
and at regular hours. 

12. Form regular habits in all you do—- 
in going to bed, in getting up, in eating, 
in taking exercise, or in doing work. 

13. Children should know how to be 
useful to sick persons and to old people. 

14, Breathe pure gir. 

XN. &.—Third grade teachers should add as topics the heart, 
the diver, the drain, and some important points about zerves. 
Third grade teachers should have review questions from the 
board frequently. 

Altho the courses for each of the first three grades are 
similar in topics, there should be a difference in the pres- 
entation. The number and difficulty of the sub-topics 
should increase gradually with the grades. Teachers 
should strive to avoid the quite common error of telling 
too much. ; 

This syllabus will be followed by one designed for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
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Outline of Course in Nature Study 
For the First School Year. 


By Evizapeth Carss, Supervisor of Nature Study in the 
Horace Mann School. 


( 7 hree thirty and two fifteen minute periods thauout the year.) 


Garden work in the fall*: 

Study of common vegetables planted in the previous 
spring when children were in the kindergarten. 

List of vegetables: carrots, turnips, beets, radishes, 
potatoes, squashes, pumpkins. 

Leading points for observation : 

1, Plant as a whole. 

jomparison of'plant in fall with condition in the 

spring. 

Make simple drawings showing general appearance of 
foliage, whether thick or scanty, height above 
ground, ete. 

Form of leaves. Do we eat leaves or stem ? 

Kind of flower. What becomes of it when it fades ? 

When do the various vegetables form their seed? 
Collect the seed. Compare the part of the plant 
4 into thé ground in the spring with fruit in the 
fall. 

. Gather in all but a few of the vegetables. Compare 
the number of potatoes or quantity of seed which 
is obtained with the amount planted in the spring. 

3. Storage of food in vegetables.t Why we use them 
as food. Storage of harvest for the winter. Prep- 
aration of vegetables for market. 

II. Trees. 

In the fall—the oak. 

The oak is chosen because there are good specimens on 
the other side of the street, and because there is so 
much about the tree that appeals to children of this 
age. 


Boor 


or 


= 


1. General appearance. 
2. Changes in leaves and the form of leaves. 
8. Time of shedding leaves. 
4. Fruit. 
In the winter —the pine. 
1. Shape of the tree. 
2. Needles. Compare with oak leaves. 
needles and stems. 
3. Bark. 
4, Cones. Where are the seeds? 
In the spring—the apple. 
1, Appearance of the tree. 
2. Winter twigs. 
3. Opening of leaf buds. 
4. Opening of flower buds. 


III. Fruits—especially the apple (Thanksgiving _— 
Form and colors of different kinds. 
Internal appearance. 
Seed. Keep some to plant in the spring. 
Packing for market. 
Preparation of dried apples. 
IV. Squirrel and rabbit : 
Squirrel. 

May be observed with oak trees, as there are 
some fine gray squirrels in the Columbia 
grounds. 

1. How the squirrels live. 
2. Movements. 
3. How nuts are eaten. 
Use of paws. 
Use of teeth, jaws, and mouth. 
Attitude while eating. 
4. How nuts are gathered. 
5. How nuts are stored. 
6. Try to get the squirrel to take food from the hand. 
7. After this out-of-door study, a squirrel may perhaps 
be studied for a short time in the class-room. 
Rabbit. 


Have one or two healthy rabbits in the class-room, 
*There will be some care of the garden during the summer 
months in order to check the growth of weeds. 
t If the vegetables are good, healthy ones, —. should be 
given to somebody or made some use of, perhaps fed to rabbits, 
but not wasted. 


Odor of broken 
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and give them the best of care while they ar, 
with you. 
Read parts of Thompson’s Raggy Lug to draw atten- 
tion in characteristic ways. Compare with squirrel, 
1. How the rabbit eats : 

Kinds of food. 

Form of mouth. 

Use of teeth and jaws. 

Introduce here the way in which we use our teeth ; why 
we should chew our food well, and how take care of 
the teeth. 

2. Movements : 

Use of hind limbs and fore limbs. 

general structure. 

Use of feet. 

Movements of the tail. 

Movements of the ears. 

3. Natural covering : 


Observe also the covering of the squirrel. Does it seem 
thicker now than in the early fall? Compare with the 
covering of the rabbit. 


V. Effects of frost: 
On life. 


1. Twigs. Bring twigs into the class-room, break thém; 
allow them to stand in waier and try to break them 
again. Break off buds out of doors to see how brit- 
tle and frozen they are. 

2. Vegetables in the garden. 

3. Effect of frost on leaves. 

4. Effect of frost on roots. 


On the garden soil. 
1. Examine the soil in the garden. 
2. Bring a large piece into the school-room, and watch 
the results. 
On water. 


Forms of water—ice, snow, steam. Perform simple 
experiments to illustrate forms of water. 
VI. Sediment in water : 

1. At the time of a heavy rain collect some rain-water 
in one vessel and put soil-water in another. Evap- 
orate by boiling and notice sediment. 

2. Allow water to pass thru clean sand—thu clay —thru 
some of the garden soil. Use muslin or paper filter. 


VII. Effect of thaw: 


1. Appearance of the ground. 
2. Ice in Hudson river. 
3. Limberness of twigs. 


VIII. Duck—Specimen in the pond in the court. 


Contrast use and 


Form of tail. 


. Use of the feet in swimming and walking. 

. Form of the body. How does the form aid the ani- 
mal in swimming? 

3. Use of the wings. 

4, Eating. Kind of food needed. 
bill 

5. Covering. 

Shedding of water by bird feathers. 
IX. Garden work in the spring: 
1. Plant seeds in the garden, care for them, and watch ® 
growth. 

List of plants to be studied in the fall: Peas, beans, 
balloon vine, morning-glory, pansy, poppy, onion, 
asparagus. 

2. Measure the amount of seed put into the ground. 
Make a record of the amount of each seed and 
where and when planted, and of weather conditions 
at time planted. 


X. Weather records in this grade include—condition 
of sky, direction of wind, presence of rain, snow, 
fog, etc. 

—From Teachers College Record for March, 1900, 


—_— 


Notice the form of 
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Notes of New Books. 


A revised edition of Maury’s Primary Geography has just 
come from the press. In the way of illustrations it is certainly 
unsurpassed by anything along this line published in the Eng- 
lish language, Nearly every page is brightened with fine re- 
productions from photographs gathered all over the world, 
some of them in natural colors. Photographs of relief maps 
form a unique feature of great value. In fact this dainty 

eography is a picture book charming to young and old, aside 
tts its well-known text-book qualities. A fuller notice of the 
“ae = appear later. (University Publishing Company, New 
York. 


Elementary Physical Geography ; An Outline of Physiography ; 
by Jacques W. Redway. The earth is considered asa member of 
the planetary system and so subject to the cosmic forces which 
have determined its internal structure. Surface features have 
been produced by the slow contraction of its hardened crust 
followed by the rearrangement of the materials by the action 
of air and water. Volcanoes are the points of overflow of the 
heated materials liquified by the combined action of pressure 
and slipping, and they extend along cracks in thecrust. Earth- 
quakes are accidents of these movements. 

The great agent in making change upon the surface is water. 
Rising from the ocean as vapor, it falls as rain over the entire 
land surface, to flow down its declivities. Here it dissolves 
soluble substances and moves those which are insoluble for- 
ward. The result is carving the surface into gulleys and ra- 
vines, and spreading the materials around the mouths of rivers 
and over the bottoms of lakes and ponds. Then they harden 
into the stratified rocks. Asimilar effect is produced by under- 
ground waters, only slowly, and one of its accidents is limestone 
caves and sinkholes. Climate is mainly due to similar move- 
ments in the air but modified by the configuration of the sur- 
face and by the variation in the sun’s heat. 

Cyclones result from variations of atmospheric pressure, 
great whirls in the air with an eastward movement ; and torna- 
does are local storms of terrific violence. All these forces have 
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combined to determine the distribution of plants and animals, 
and secondarily of man. His prosperity and commercial activ- 
ity are mainly related to the configuration of the land, particu- 
larly the coast line, the fertility of the soil, and the convenience 
of communication with other sections. 

The author states that this book “is designed to be used in 
the junior grades of the high school.” It is written in an at- 
tractive style, but it seems better suited to pupils capable of 
distinguishing between the essential and the accessory, devel- 
opment rarely attained before a college course is well entered 
upon, This in no way detracts from the value of the book. 
Only it would seem that its study belongs somewhat later than 
the author intended. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.25 net.) L. R. F. G. 


Arithmetic for the First Three Grades, by Lizzie E. Wooster. 
Grade I. In these books the latest methods are employed, and 
the work is presented in an original way ; is fully illustrated, 
and made attractive by the use of colored pictures. The ad- 
vantages claimed for the arithmetic for grade one are the fol- 
lowing: 1. It saves the writing of so much drill work upon the 
blackboard. 2. The avoidance of this excess of blackboard writ- 
ing preserves the sight of the children. Too much blackboard 
work ruins the eyes of the pupils. The impaired sight of a 
majority of school children is traceable to it. 3. It teaches 
children how to study, and impresses them that they are deal- 
ing with the real affairs of life. 4. The careful gradation of 
the work. The lessons are so prepared and arranged as to 
suit the needs and capabilities of pupils in first-year work as 
shown by the experience of the best teachers. (Crane & Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan. Price, $0.25.) 


Quaint Nuggets is a little volume of prose selections from 
five Elizabethan writers--Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert, and 
Walton. These, with the possible exception of Walton, have 
receded into the background of fame, but there is so much of 
value in their works that they ought not be allowed to die. 
The fact that there is so much of genuine worth even in the 
lesser writers shows the extent and richness of English litera- 
ture. Many of these nuggets should be pondered deeply, for 
they contain the truest of life philosophy. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York. Price, $0.45.) 
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Literary Notes. 


“The Influence of the Western World 
on China” is the title of a timely article in 
the September Century, the writer being 
the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., for thirty 
years a missionary in the Middle Kingdom. 
One can learn much about the Boxers 
from a paper by R. Van Bergen on “ The 
Revolution in China and Its Causes.” A 
second installment of Jean Schopfer’s 
notes on “ Amusements at the Paris Ex- 
position” treats particularly of theaters, 

anoramas, and other spectacles. To this 
atest word on the civilization of to-day, 
contrast is offorded in Prof. Sterrett’s ac- 
count, with photographic illustrations, of 
his visits to the cave-dwellers of Turkey 
in Asia, some of whose habitations date 
back nearly feur thousand years; and 

rimitive conditions are also described by 
ohn Burroughs in the second and con- 
cluding paper of his notes on the Harri 
man expedition to Alaska and Bering sea. 
Lovers of personalia will enjoy Th. Bent- 
zon’s sympathetic sketch of the late Pére 
Didon, the'great pulpit orator of the Mad 
eleine, and the third budget of Dr. William 
Mason's “ Memories of a Musical Life,” 
in which the principal figure is the Abbé 
Liszt. Mr. Morley brings us to the period 
of the military dictatorship in his life of 
Cromwell, and Sir Walter Besant’s illus- 
trated paper on East London is taken up 
with “The Thames from Wapping to 
Blackwall.” To the second installment of 
Bertha Runkle’s historic romance, “‘ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” two spirited illustra 
tions are furnished by Castaigne. The 
other fiction of the number, apart from 
Dr. Mitchell’s “Dr, North and His 
Friends,” is in the form of two short 
stories, one by John Luther Long—a 
pathetic tale called “ The Prince of Illu- 
sion”—the other, a negro dialect story, 
“The Calling of Cairo,” by Annie 
Winston. “In Lighter Vein” contains 
some amusing~ English signs from shops 
in Japan, contributed by the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, president of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 


A national convention is called to meet 
in the city of Springfield, Ohio, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 10-11, 1900, for 
the purpose of organizing a national league 


of village improvement associations and 
other societies which devote their energies 
wholly or in part to the promotion of pub- 





lic beauty. The first session will be held 
on Wednesday morning, October 10, at 10 
o’clock. 

Every village improvement association 
in the United States, and every other soci- 
ety working to promote outdoor art, will 
be entitled to two delegates in this conven- 
tion. All persons who are interested in 
the success of the wider movement for 
public beauty are cordially invited and re- 
specttully urged to attend this convention, 
in the deliberations of which they will be 
cheerfully accorded the privilege of par- 
ticipating. 

urther announcements as to program 
and other particulars will be made at a 
later date. 


The third edition of The Web of Life is 
on thepress. While the people of Chicago 
have resented the use which Mr. Robert 
Herrick has made of them as “dramatis 

ersone” the general impression is that 

e has given a close description of Amer- 
ican ideals as exemplified by a certain 
class of prosperous Western people. It is 
perhaps natural that critics on the Atlantic 
coast are jubilant over Mr. Herrick’s story, 
and this may possibly be the cause of the 
Chicagoan’s resentment. The Macmillan 
Company have in hand also a: fourth edi- 
tion of William Stearns Davis’s 4 Friend 
of Cesar. 


Interesting Notes. 
Insurance Against Old Age. 


Destitution in old age among domestic 
servants and the lower class of artisans has 
become an impossibility in Germany, says 
a writer in Zhe Queen, for within the last 
eight years it has “been made compulsory 
tor all who earn less than $500 a year to in- 
sure themselves against want in old age. 
Altho the law had been in force for so 
short a time, 400,000 persons received pen- 
sions in 1897 amounting to nearly $14,000,- 
000, $5,000,000 of which were paid by the 
state. 


The Czar’s Asiatic Empire. 

The Siberian railway is said to bea 
fairly good road, as well built as many 
of the new roads built in the United 
States twenty years ago, and while it is not 
a first-class road and would hardly do to 
carry the traffic of the great trunk lines of 
this country, it will serve the purpose, and 
is aow being relaid with heavier rail, 
curves taken out, and grades reduced, 
steel and stone bridges put in the place of 
wood, and trestles are being filled in, just 
as has been the history of every road and 
just as is going on now on the Northern 
Pacific railway in this country. 

The Russian government has made a 
very low rate for colonists. The railroad 
fare from any point in European Russia 
to Vladivostock and Point Arthur or any 
point inland is fixed at about $5 for a 
family, to settlers only. To Tobolsk, 
Irkutsk, and stations in Western Siberia 
the fare is said to be unly two roubles. This 
line runs thru regions of great prairie, 
forest land, rich mineral lands, and is cap- 
able of sustaining a large population. 
There are over 200 stations along the line 
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“He That is Warm 


Thinks All So.” 


Thousands are “‘ cold’ in that they do 
not understand the glow of health. This 
implies disordered kidneys, liver, bowels, 
blood or brain. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gives all who take it the warmth of per- 
fect health. Get Hood's because 


Hoods Sarsapari 














Never Disappojnts 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Broadway & Eleveoth St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


e~"3 on European Plan at Moderate 

ates. 

Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR &80N, - ~- Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANs. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoaRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Roo, WITH BaTH, EuROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, % 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. ¢ 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. a 








Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. ¢ 
RORBEGRS KOKEKHEGES OR 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


8g: @ 883 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED. 
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publications. 
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of the road where land offices are main- 
tained for the accommodation of settlers, 
and the Russians have apparently adopted 
nearly all the methods of the hustling 
American railway land agent in settling up 
that country. The abolishment of the Si- 
berian penal system by the Russian gov- 
ernment will give a great boom to that 
country. Siberia and China, that part of 
them that is practically unsettled, make up 
a country as large as the United States, 
rich in all that goes to make up a rich 
country, and with a climate not unlike 
the United States. The Siberian rail- 
way, for instance, is about 4,000 miles 
long. longer than from Portland, Me., 
to Tacoma, and going thru a country as 
rich as this. 


The Smith Premier’s Triumph. 


That the popularity of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter has been well earned by sub- 
stantial merit all users of machines well 
know. It will not be a surprise to them 
to learn that it is also appreciated abroad. 
At the Paris exposition the Smith Premier 
received the grand prize, awarded at the 
highest rating of the jury, this machine 
leading all the other twenty machines on 
exhibition as regards number of points al- 
lowed. The award, in the language of the 
jury’s report, was given “for general 
superiority of construction and efficiency 
—at the highest rating.” The judgment 
of these impartial judges carries with it 
the highest commendation. Americans 
generally will rejoice at this triumph of 
American inventive genius. 


Mr. Gillott, the father of the steel pen 
trade, has just been awarded the Grand 
Prize at Paris, he being the only pen- 
maker thus honored. 

For more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury the Gillott manufacture has been con- 
stantly improved. Each advancement has 
cleared the way for further progress. He 
was the first to classify the requirements 
of vertical writing and to devise pens to 
assist educators in that style. His 1045 
(Verticular) and 1046 gen ge 
have now become famous, and have been 


supplemented by other patterns. His pat-| j 


terns for slant writing yet remain unap- 
proachable. He is not content with having 
a pen that closely meets several require- 
ments; he makes pens to exactly meet each 
requirement. To meet the requirements 
of all hands of all nations, including busi- 
ness writing, school writing, draughting, 
mapping, and artistic penmanship, Gillott 
has made more than a thousand patterne 
of pens. If you have not just such a pen 
as you want for any style of work, state 
your needs to Gillott and you will have no 
occasion to look further. 

In no kind of manufacture has the Grand 
Prize been more deservingly awarded. 


Reduced Rates to Richmond. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account of Meet- 
iag of the oe Grand Lodge, 
1. 0. 0. F. 

For the moony the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., to be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., September 17-22, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Richmond, from all stations 
on its line, at the rate of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be sold and good 
going September 14, 15, and 16, and will be 
good to return until September 25, in- 
clusive. 

For particulars in regard to stop-off at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 


part | consult nearest ticket agent. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has 
been used for Over Firry Years by MiL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THEIR’ CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCEss. 
It SoorHEs the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALLAYs all Pain, Cures WIND COLic, and is 
the best remedy for DiarRHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists. in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle, 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send you samples. We recommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100, 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 ets. per 100. 

We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago, 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 
B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

61 Bast Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 
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KELLOGG SYSTEM OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS 


a 


An Aid to the Discipline of the School. , 


If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be much fewer, would they not? If the work of discipline 
in yeur school can be made fifty per cent. easier, it will be a great relief. The use of our new DEPORTMENT RECORD wit © 


ees 


surely accomplish this result. 1.—Because it furnishes an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither he nor his parents 
can get away from. 2.—Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and is known to the pupil. 3.—Because he 
knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 4.—Because an 
effort at improvement receives due recognition. 5.—Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about 


the individuals of her class. 


The following letters are selected as representing all kinds of schools from the ungraded country school to the well-developed 


system in a large town, It will succeed equally well in all. 


Recommendations of Deportment System : 


We have been using your Deportment Record System in our 
sixth grade, We have given it a fair trial and believe it will 
work wellin any grade. You will.hear from me further as to the 
number desired for the coming year. 

(Signed) J: H. Niestey, Supt. of Schools, Abilene, Kan. 


I have been using the Kellogg Deportment Records for about 
three months. The result has been very satisfactory. The dif- 
ficulties of discipline have been reduced fully one-half, and better 
order is se_ured. 

(Signed) S. A. Myers, Prin. Minden High School, 

Minden, La. 


Kellogg’s System of Deportment Records is working nicely in 
our upper grammar, and high school grades. We are experi- 
menting with the system in the lower grades. I think our teach- 
ers will be so well pleased with the progress made, that they will 
urge the adoption for the entire schools next year. Thus far it 
works admirably well. Tardiness has been reduced about one- 
half, attendance increased and deportment much improved. 

(Signed) CHARLES W, Evans, Fairmont, W. Va. 





The Deportment Record System has been tested in one grade 
of my school, under my personal supervision and I am happy to 
say it has proven satisfactory. It is my intention to use it in all 
grades next year. I most heartily recommend it to teachers as 
an aid in discipline. 

(Signed) A. G. MILLER, Thomasville, Ga, 


1 have thoroly tested Kellogg’s Deportment System in the 
fourth and fifth grades and will say that the result exceeds all 
expectations, 

(Signed) SALLY Evins, Prairiegrove, Ark, 

The use of your Deportment Record System has been very suc- 
cessful in our eighth grade where it has teen tried. The follow- 
ing is a report of the teacher of that grade. ‘‘The Kellogg 
System has been, on the whole, a help to me. It has reduced the 
whispering and communication more than anything else. Many 
pupils have tried harder as a result of it and there are a great 
many in my room whose cards have no demerits upon them.” 

S. C. Price, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Clemens, Mich, 






























Sample pages and full information gladly sent to anyone interestea. Do not fail to thoroly 


investigate a system that may be of the greatest advantage to you. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


613 E. 9th St., New York. 





{00 LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL 


By FRANK 0. PAYNE. 


[5 the first book on Nature Study published that gives practical 

gutdance and at the same time issn accord with the best peda- 
ogic thought. Wherever any work in NATURE ts being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands of every teacher. 

Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation; Chap. II.—Lessons_ on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; Coap. 11I.—Lessons on Animais ; Chap. IV.— 
The School Museum; C pep V.—Rainyday Lessons; Chap. Vi.—Lessons in 
the Schoolyard ; Chap. VII.—Walks with the Children ; Cha . VITI.—Col- 
lections during Vacation; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study— 
Books of Reference, etc. 

In Chap. II. we find lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 
Daisy. the Gentian, &c. 

In vag A some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
ho % Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, 
Birds, Bones, etc., etc. . 

In a V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. 

Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 
one of the most successful teachers of nature, and the book COMES 
STRAIGHT FROM THE SCHOOLROOM. It contains 50 valuable iilustra- 
tions; has 200 pages, is well printed, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.00 Asampie copy to any teacher, 90c. postpaid. Special terms for quantities. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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WANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. oth St.., N.Y. 
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THE GRAND PRIX. 


(The Diploma of Honor— 
Highest Possible Award) 


was won by the 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. 


at the PARIS EXPOSITION 


HIS award, made by an Inter- 

national Jury of twenty-five 
members, was at a rating on points, 
HIGHER THAN ANY OF THB OTHER 
TWENTY TYPEWRITERS IN COMPETI- 
TION, and, quoting from the jury’s 
report, was given “for general su- — 
periority of construction and effi- . 
ciency at the highest rating.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N, Y., U. S..A. 




















